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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We publish this week a practical scheme in the rough 
for steadily recruiting the new armies. That an 
obligatory scheme of some kind will have to be 
enforced is clear from the present figures. So much 
is implicit in the lines of Lord Kitchener’s state- 
ment on Thursday. The present rate is 30,000 men 
per week. ‘‘ The time will come’’, said Lora 
Kitchener, ‘‘ when we shall need many more’’. We 
cannot get these many more by present methods. 
The recruiting circular to householders will un- 
doubtedly give a temporary fillip to recruiting. It will 
bring to the colours, say, an odd 100,000 men or so. 
But there is only one way to ensure the steady flow 
which Lord Kitchener requires. National service must 
become an obligation. The voluntary system, or, as 
we may more accurately describe it, the system of 
come-if-you-like, has broken down. 


Attempts during the last week or so—notably last 
Saturday—to recruit at the professional football 
matches have failed. At Brighton last Saturday not 
one man recruited, and at Woolwich only one! The 
thing is, of course, a disgrace and humiliation. Those 
who play it are a disgrace. Those who watch and ap- 
plaud it are a disgrace. Those who work it up into good 
selling ‘‘ copy ’’ are a disgrace. No decent person will 
have anything to do with this scandalous thing. 
It is, however, in the power of the country and of the 
Government to stop the evil absolutely and instantly ; 
they have but to call up the youth and manhood of the 
country by a short, simple, fair, and entirely necessary 
law, and the ill is cured. Who can have patience with 
Ministers who complain about an ill when the certain 
and perfectly simple cure for it is in their own hands 
and can be applied by them easily and at once? 


How the thing strikes men from Greater Britain is 
Well shown in a remark made by a Canadian the other 
day at the spectacle of a yelling crowd at a match. 
‘““Why was I such a fool”’, he said, ‘‘ as to leave my 
wife’ and children in Canada and to come and fight 
for rotten shirkers who will not fight for themselves ’’ ? 


There is a lull in the fighting in Northern France. 
The reports indicate that infantry work has almost 
entirely ceased. Only the guns are speaking. Perhaps 
the most important information of the week is a French 
official assertion that ‘‘ the artillery of the Allies has 
established a well-defined superiority at certain points 
on the battle front ’’. The latest infantry encounter 
in the north-west seems to have taken place at La 
Bassée, where the Indian troops in a gallant and skilful 
advance recaptured some trenches whence they had pre- 
viously been driven. There has also been a sharp 
encounter between the Germans and French near 
Verdun, where a German attack was successfully beaten 
off. The respite of our armies from the German offen- 
sive seems partly due to necessary preparations against 
the winter and partly to the shifting of the prime 
interest towards the eastern frontier. ; 


The important and severe contest in Poland seems 
to be closing successfully for Russia. General von 
Hindenburg’s attempt to pierce to Warsaw in a 
counter-offensive was boldly conceived and carried out 
with unfaltering science and skill. Failure must bring 
the Russians back to the German frontier. One thing 
is certain. Berlin rejoiced too extravagantly and too 
soon over von Hindenburg’s first success. His 
advance was a preliminary to the realiy decisive 
struggle; it was in no sense a final achievement. The 
hardest clench of the opposed armies is to be observed 
in the neighbourhood of Lodz. We are still waiting 
for the full result of this important battle; but already 
Lord Kitchener speaks of a ‘‘ Germaa defeat with 
heavier losses than they have ever sustained before.”’ 


News has come in from all parts of the world this 
week of success and reverse to our arms. We have 
clearly done well in occupying Basra rapidly and with- 
out serious loss. Within seventeen days of the declara- 
tion of war with Turkey an expedition has been sent 
from India 1,500 miles; has defeated the Turks; and 
seized the great seaport at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Basra was to have been the German terminus of the 
Baghdad railway. It is immensely rich and strategic- 
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ally important. Successes also are reported from the 


German Cameroons and on the Nigerian frontier. | 


Clearly, too, in spite of a successful beating off of a 
small force of Imperial troops at Hammanskraal by a 
party of rebels in laager, the insurrection of De Wet 
is now entirely broken. Scattered parties continue to 
hold out, but the greater number of the rebels are now 
fugitives. 


Against these successes we have to set the severe 
reverse in British East Africa. This, indeed, is nothing 
less than a disaster. An expeditionary advance was 
made upon a German railway centre reported to be 
weakly held. The force was heavily engaged, and, in 
spite of desperate courage and close fighting, was com- 
pelled to retreat and abandon the enterprise. Of the 
battalion and a-half engaged on this adventure 795 
were killed or wounded. We trust that no time is 
being lost in reinforcing our handful of men in East 
Africa. They are greatly outnumbered by the enemy, 
whereas the Germans are well led and well supplied. 


The land-and-water fighting at Zeebrugge has well 
succeeded if we may trust the excellent and vivid 
account of a witness quoted this week in the ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’’. The Admiralty is content to report that Zee- 
brugge was shelled and set on fire, and that Heyst was 
shelled and damaged. The object of the attack was 
to destroy harbour works about to be used by the 
Germans as a base for submarines. ‘‘ Not a British 
shell missed ’’, runs the account to which we have 
alluded; and the harbour works are said to be 
‘““ruined’’. The operations ended in a skirmish be- 
tween the British ships bombarding the town and a 
detachment of German submarines. The spreading 


rumours of losses in this branch of the German service 
are not to be accepted. So far as we know the only | 


submarine lost this week by the German Navy was the 
U18, rammed by a patrolling vessel on Monday 
morning. Another bold and apparently successful 
enterprise reported is the air raid upon the Zeppelin 
shops at Friedrichshaven. 


We have read this week repeated testimony to the 
fine spirit of the armies in France. Lord Kitchener 
has praised in turn the French, Belgian, and British 
fighting-men. The French in holding their line have 
shown the ‘‘ greatest tenacity and endurance ’’ and the 
“highest fighting qualities’’. The Belgians made a 
‘fine resistance’’ to the German advance from 
Antwerp; and at one time 11 Army Corps were attack- 
ing the position of Sir John French. Sir John French 
himself, in his latest Army Order, speaks eloquently of 
the way in which his men have stood the ‘‘ most trying 
and severe tests’’. He adds: ‘‘I hawe made many 
calls upon you, and the answers you have made to them 
have covered you, your regiments, and the Army to 
which you belong with honour and glory’’. Meantime 
in the House on Thursday Mr. C. Roberts described and 
acknowledged the gallant services from Basra to 
La Bassée of our Indian troops. 


The loss of the ‘‘ Bulwark ’’ is one of the most dis- 
tressing events of the war. The great ship was 
suddenly and obscurely smitten, in a position of abso- 
lute security by Sheerness; and suddenly nearly 800 
men were huddled to a cruel death. There is to be an 
inquiry; but at present an enemy is not suspected. 


We quote verbatim an official report published in the 
Press on Wednesday of this week :— 

‘‘ The Secretary of the Admiralty makes the following 
announcement to-day : 

*“On 26 October 1914 the French passenger 
steamer ‘Amiral Ganteaume’ was on passage 
from Calais to Havre, with upwards of 2,000 un- 
armed refugees, including a very large proportion 
of women and children, on board, when a violent 
explosion occurred. 


“* By pure chance and the greatest good fortune 
the British ss. ‘Queen’ was within a short distance 


of the ‘ Amiral Ganteaume’, and succeeded in res- 
cuing most of the passengers, only about forty being 
killed. 

‘* Subsequent examination of one of the damaged 
lifeboats of the vessel has led to the discovery of a 
fragment of a German torpedo. 

‘‘The presence of this fragment proves that the 
vessel was torpedoed by a German submarine. 

‘* This action of destroying with aim and delibera- 
tion in broad daylight a defenceless passenger ship 
full of refugees is on the whole the best specimen of 
German methods yet recorded.’’ 


Here we have an instance upon the sea of the hateful 
and senseless savagery which by land has disgraced 
the German nation. The torpedoing of a boat crowded 
with helpless women is a deed fit to be recorded beside 
the latest outrages of the German arms in the Argonne, 
So long as German officers still continue to encourage 
and approve these deeds, so long must we continue to 
report them and to express our detestation of their 
barbarity. While we must keep alive our sense of the 
value of evidence and refuse to credit every idle tale 
of German atrocity, we cannot pass over in silence 
undoubted and attested facts. Though we need not, 
for example, believe that the German Government sys- 
tematically starves and ill-uses its prisoners of war, 
we must certainly believe—and remember—that the 
German armies have all through the war inflicted 
hideous and needless suffering upon non-belligerents in 
Belgium and in France. 


A further word is necessary perhaps as to prisoners 
of war. Dr. Holland Rose’s plea for an exchange of 
prisoners, which we print in ‘‘ Correspondence ’’ to- 
day, is most reasonable and humane. At the same time 
we are convinced, and we have been convinced from 
the start of the war, that military and naval prisoners 
will on the whole be treated well by all the combatants 
—German, French, Russian, Austrian, and British 
alike. It is not the way of professional armies to 
torture or starve their prisoners of war; and uneasiness 
and apprehension on this score are uncalled for, though 
so widely felt. Because the Germans massacred non- 
combatants in Belgium, it is not to be assumed without 
the surest evidence that they will ill-treat their military 
or naval prisoners. We do not believe the constant 
stories of British interned in Germany being 
in danger of ill-treatment or starvation: these stories 
are about on a par with the idiotic, frenzied state- 
ments in some German newspapers that German non- 
combatant prisoners here are being horribly ill-treated. 


There is another thing people should be warned not 
to pay attention to—the talk about what is called the 
collective courage ’’ of the enemy. The German 
soldier is a brave and hard fighter, as our own men 
and as the French, Russian, and Belgian soldiers freely 
admit. The way to crush a powerful and determined 
enemy is not to affect that he cannot fight bravely 
except in a mass. The “‘ collective courage ’’ phrase 
has been coined by certain non-combatants who wish 
to persuade us that so-called ‘‘ pressed ’’ troops can 
only fight when they are driven in herds. The thing 
is absurd. We much regret to notice the Attorney- 
General himself, Sir John Simon, countenancing this 
fable. In a speech he made a week ago—to 
which we call attention on another page—he affected 
that one ‘‘ volunteer’’ is worth ‘three ‘ pressed’ 
men’’. Has Sir John Simon forgotten that men are 
what he styles ‘‘ pressed’’ in France? Has he for- 
gotten that Australasia has adopted ‘‘ pressure ’’? 
The statement is grotesque; and, coming from a great 
Minister, it strikes us as offensive both to our Allies 
and to our own folk in the Empire. 


We hope that the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ will not 
take it as an offence, or as party feeling, when we say 
that it is influencing many people, through the general 
tone of its articles on the war, in a somewhat unfor- 
tunate manner : for we do not wish to be offensive in any 
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way. People whoregularly read the ‘‘ Westminster’’must 
tend, in many Cases, to get too comfortable an impres- 
sion as to the way things are going. We have talked 
to people who follow it regularly and closely and notice 
that their attitude is somewhat as follows: ‘‘ Every- 
thing is going on excellently. The Germans are being 
worsted all round and their campaign in the west is 
quite a failure. We have only got to hang on quietly, 
and the Germans must be well beaten. Hence it is not 
at all necessary to resort to any heroic act of Militarism 
such as compulsory service. The Government’s in its 
heaven, and all’s well with the world.’’ In fact, the 
attitude of many a reader of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’’ is ‘‘ Why worry? ”’ 


It is a good thing, of course, not to worry and it is 
a good thing to keep calm and comfortable. But the 
passivity attitude can be carried too far. We should 
welcome now and then by way of a change a dash of 
pessimism in the ‘*‘ Westminster ’’. It might help 
recruiting somewhat among its supporters. The 
‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ is a journal of singular intel- 
lectual character, and it can really influence opinion— 
and, through opinion, action—on its own side, and 
among people outside politics, as few, if any, other 
journalscan. We should like to see a little shadow pass 
from time to time over the bright particular sun of its 
optimism. We think that if lately it had spoken to 
Lord Roberts about the condition of recruiting, for 
example, it might have allowed that a slight speck 
appeared on the clear and hopeful sky. 


There is no doubt whatever, on close examination, 
that the new duty on beer, as proposed by Mr. Lloyd 
George last week, would have hit the licensing trade 
very hard indeed—in many cases to the point of bank- 
ruptcy. The duty is intended by the Exchequer to be 
passed to the consumer ; but the sudden rise of 17s. 3d. 
per barrel is not so easily passed as Mr. Lloyd George 
imagined. The shock to consumption will be great, 
and it is not easily measured in advance. Mr. Lloyd 
George certainly made too small an allowance for this 
at first; and he has admitted his error in the very sub- 
stantial new concessions he announced this week. Vir- 
tually for the first three years Mr. Lioyd George has 
dropped 2s. of his duty on every barrel. By this con- 
cession, he thinks, the trade will be enabled to go 
successfully through the period of adaptation. This 
period will undoubtedly pinch the brewing industry 
severely. There will be diminished consumption owing 
to the duty, owing also to the sudden removal of 
millions of men who might be regarded as customers, 
and owing to the shortening of the hours of trade. 
At the same time it will not at once be possible to 
make the necessary economies in staff and material 
which the decrease in business will require. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, taking into consideration 
all these factors of the problem, is not able to support 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals even after the new con- 
cessions. His difference with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is a difference of figure and degree, not of 
principle ; but it is serious enough to force his resigna- 
tion from the Exchequer conferences. Having been a 
party to private discussions at the Treasury, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain honourably forbore to criticise Mr. 
George’s scheme by the light of the information he had 
gained. He merely tells us that in his opinion Mr. 
George overestimates the burden that the licensing 
trade can fairly be asked to bear. He also makes the 
following statements, which we are glad to receive 
and to accept: ‘‘I could make no complaint what- 
ever’, Mr.. Chamberlain assures us, ‘‘ of the spirit 
with which the right hon. gentleman approached the 
questions with which we dealt, and I desire to state 
that he has looked on the questions which came before 
him as Revenue questions pure and simple, and that he 
has not allowed his mind to be diverted by any ulterior 
object’. We are the more glad of this assurance as 
Mr. Lloyd George rather indiscreetly expressed a hope 
that these new duties would encourage the sale of 


That is not the 
It would be ‘‘ an ulterior 


light at the expense of heavy beer. 
purpose of this taxation. 
object ’’. 


The Government has done well this week to put the 
censorship of the Press on a definite and legal footing. 
Hitherto the powers of the Press Bureau have been 
so vague that the Bureau itself was unable to 
understand their extent and purpose Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster had even claimed for it the right to stop 
any criticism ‘‘ of such a character that it might destroy 
public confidence in the Government ’’. Such a claim, if 
admitted, would authorise the Government to use the 
Press Bureau as a Party screen. Mr. Bonar Law pro- 
tested on Monday moderately and wisely against a 
theory of Press censorship which reached back to the 
seventeenth century, and he very usefully declared that 
it is ‘‘ the right, not only of every member of this 
House, but of every newspaper in this country and of 
every speaker on every platform, if he honestly believes 
that a member of the Government is incompetent or is 
not properly doing his work, to try to get rid of that 
member, even though his trying to do so does create a 
want of confidence in the Government ’’. 


Definition of the Censor’s powers was farther 
advanced in the House on Wednesday in a discussion 
on the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Bill. This 
Bill, as originally drafted, authorised court-martials 
‘to prevent the spread of reports likely to cause dis- 
affection or alarm’’. The extreme vagueness of this 
clause virtually left the arbitrary discretion of the 
Censor absolute judge of the occasion for acting. 
Clearly it gave him a loophole, which he could scarcely 
desire, for using the censorship as a shield against 
legitimate criticism. Even Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
expressed disagreement with Mr. Lloyd George, as 
to the amount of the duty on beer might be construed as 
‘likely to cause disaffection ’’. Lord Robert Cecil pro- 
posed—and the proposal was cordially accepted—that 
the clause should run: ‘‘ To prevent the spread of false 
reports or reports likely to cause disaffection to His 
Majesty, or to interfere with the success of His 
Majesty’s forces by land or sea, or to prejudice His 
Majesty’s relations with foreign Powers ”’. 


The moving of this amendment and its brief discus- 
sion cleared the air of all doubt and misconception as 
to the Censor’s functions and authority. Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster agreed that his office should have no con- 
cern with politics. The functions of the Censor, as 
we now understand them, are (1) to prevent the publica- 
tion of any news that might help the enemy in his 
military or naval plans, (2) to take action against the 
spread of disloyal reports or assertions which prejudice 
our cause or damage our resources at home or abroad, 
(3) to provide against unnecessary offence to friendly 
foreign Powers. In these three objects we are sure 
that the Press Bureau will be firmly supported by the 
whole country. 


In the House on Wednesday Mr. Hunt and others 
raised the question of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s pamphlets 
on the war as well as of the disloyal Irish papers, the 
‘Trish Volunteer ’’, etc. We have seen extracts from 
both. Mr. Shaw’s contribution, to tell the truth, 
struck us as poor stuff, and we put the extract away 
without grave concern. But the material in the Irish 
papers is of another order. We gave a glaring speci- 
men in our correspondence columns on 14 November. 
It is really dangerous and inflammable stuff and should 
be stamped out at once. 


We hope that the very necessary and wise appeal of 
the Committee formed by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Rosebery, and other distinguished public men 
to educate opinion in the British cause will be warmly 
received and supported. Personal service or money !s 
urgently asked. This work of education is essential 
and is clearly the duty of all who are able to help. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


HOW TO GET THE MEN: 
A SUGGESTED SCHEME. 


E have insisted, since recruiting fell off and 

the number of volunteers fell by thousands a 

week, that the time is come to make an end of pretext 

and pretence and to call out by law the youth of the 

country : and nothing that has occurred lately changes 

our view in the least: Lord Kitchener’s statement in 

the Lords on Thursday evening decidedly strengthens 

it indeed; for once more he declared we must presently 
have many more men. 

‘* But ’', objects George Meredith’s practical man— 
and we sympathise with him—‘‘ granted the principle 
of an obligatory and really national service is sound, 
and granted that its application presses, how is it to 
be applied now? Have you any good outlines to pro- 
pose, any workmanlike framework towards a new 
Army? It is clear that, however exceiient Lord 
Roberts’s proposals for National Training may be, they 
are proposals to start before a war, not on a dangerous 
emergency in the midst of a war.’’ The point is per- 
fectly right. We wece impressed by the way in which 
it was put the other day by the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’— 
which is certainly not suspect of going back either on 
its belief in obligatory service or on the proposals of 
Lord Roberts. We accept Lord Roberts’s principle, 
we believe absolutely in his Bill of 1909, but now, in 
order to end the war as soon as possible, the country 
must apply some other scheme. 

Therefore we suggest, for a framework of a new 
Army, built up on the now absolutely essential principle 
of obligation—the legal obligation of every Briton of 
suitable age and physique to defend his country—a 
scheme on the lines that follow. We shall be asked, 
and fairly : Is the scheme an amateur or a professional 
scheme? Has it the necessary expert backing, or is it 
a Civilian conception? The answer is that it is thought 
out by a soldier; by one who since the war began has 
been working hard to secure recruits by the existing 
non-obligatory system; by one who has handled troops 
without a break for nearly fifty years, has had great ex- 
perience in active service, and has held high command. 
There is no doubt that in the making of armies 
civilian counsel is necessary as well as military counsel. 
That is part of our public and Parliamentary system 
and tradition. But military and technical experience 
must always be the first essential. On page 552 of the 
SarurDAY REviEw to-day the plan we suggest for con- 
sideration is set out in the article on ‘‘ The Great 
War’’. We refer our readers to that article for a full 
explanation and a concrete example of the working of 
the scheme; but we give its outlines here. They are 
these : 

I. After 1 March, 1915, it shall be obligatory on all 
men in the British Islands till the end of the war (a) 
Between the ages of 25 and 35 to serve in the Field 
Army ; (b) between the ages of 36 and 45 to serve in 
the Home Defence Army. 

Il. The number of men who can periodically be dealt 
with by the Department of War shall be called up to 
serve as they are required; and the call shall be deter- 
mined by ballot, the men being drawn for service 
for successive months or other periods. 

III. On a county census the manhood shall be divided 


into, say, ten bands, and ail the men shall ballot | 


as to which call or period their services are required 


for.. According as each man draws a slip for the first, 

_ second, third, etc., call or band, he shall be called up in 
the first, seiond, third, etc., month or period. Men 
drawn for a call but found not required for that par- 
ticular time of drawing shall be taken for the next 
period. 

IV. The men called up shall be sent to the County 
Depéts for clothing and equipment, and the selection 
for the particular branches of the Army made there by 
War Office authority. 

V. The duty of finding the quota shall be a State 
duty imposed on the Lord-Lieutenant of each county 
and his Deputy-Licutenants, one for each Petty Ses- 
sional division. 

VI. For all youths between 19 and 20 a form of 
military training shall be prescribed. 

We suggest these as the main lines of a reasonable 
scheme for the purpose of the present war. Of course, 
many important details would have to be tackled, such 
as that of certain exemptions connected with educational 
interests and scientific and technical work which at 
almost any cost must be kept going; but we need no’ 
deal with these here. What is desirable now is 
to try to familiarise the public with the kind of 
arrangement which fair all-round obligatory service 
would mean. No doubt at the first blush the 
thing may appear somewhat drastic or oppressive to 
those whose idea of a war in which this country 
engages is an idea of something that is to be 
carried on solely by a small standing army, backed up 
more or less remotely by some bodies of volunteers who 
can be spared and are willing to disengage themselves 
for a while from their ordinary business pursuits. We 
may be told by those who have nursed themselves on 
this comforting notion that what we here propose is 
out and out ‘‘ militarism ’’. It is idle to dispute with 
them as to whether that term describes it or no. The 
point is that the Government of this country have gone 
into a war—gone into it, we hold, because they could 
not honourably and could not safely keep out of it— 
which cannot be waged on the old tradition of a small 
standing army for service abroad, with a body of 
volunteers for the defence of our shores against a 
bogey invasion. We now know clearly from the 
Government itself that an army all told of well over 
two million men is absolutely necessary, and the bogey 
is now recognised by all intelligent and serious opinion 
as quite a grave menace to be at once guarded against. 

It is no longer a question of panic-mongers, 
jingoes, or bombastic Imperialists trying to frighten 
us out of our wits. The vital neces sity for the prompt 
creation of a great armed force is preached in Parlia- 
ment and throughout the country by a Government 
whose reputation is founded on peace and on the avoid- 
ance of war at almost all costs. We are certain that 
a great body of opinion distributed among all parties 
and all classes recognises the gravity of the position, 
and would loyally accept such a national and obligatory 
service as we suggest, and accept it at once. They 
cannot fail to see that what we need and must have, 
if we are to carry through the Prime Minister’s policy, 
is an absolutely steady and continuous flow of new men 
for the great army which has to be created. Spasmodic 
rushes to the recruiting offices are not the means of 
carrying out the Prime Minister’s policy. For one thing 
such rushes cannot——as we have already learnt to our 
cost—be utilised effectively ; for another thing they die 


_ down and—as we have also learnt to our cosf—are 
| succeeded by depressing reactions. 

| On the other hand, it is clear that such a plan of 
‘obligatory service as we suggest will ensure a steady 
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and continuous flow, which can be scientifically dealt 
with and utilised to a man. There will be no unfair- 
ness, no confusion, and until.a man is called up through 
the ballot he will be able to pursue his daily business. 
We do not, of course, claim absolute finality for the 
scheme which is here outlined. It is set forth as a 
practical suggestion-—a plan to which it would be 
possible to work. 

We have dwelt in past issues of this REVIEW 
on the moral effect of an announcement of a system of 
obligatory service. It would be immense. It would 
give a feeling of great security to all our own people ; 
it would be welcomed with high enthusiasm by our 
splendid Allies; and its effect on the enemy would be 
exactly the opposite. We earnestly hope the public wiil 
now concentrate attention on the safe, just, and abso- 
lutely effective policy of obligatory service. 
only fair way, the only dignified way. It is nothing 
it not democratic—the strength of the people. It will 
put a close instantly to the extremely unpleasant and 
dangerous wrangle which is savagely rising in the 
country on the question of ‘‘shirking ’’, and may put 
man against man and household against household. 
Vinally, it will bring us to a lasting peace. 


THE PART OF FRANCE IN THE WAR. 


E are reminded this week by some vivid accounts 
of witnesses at the front—and, particularly, by 
Lord Kitchener in the House of Lords—of how much 
we Owe to the splendid courage and endurance of the 
French Army. Our own English correspondents and 
chronicicrs—and, of course, the English despatches— 
very naturally dwell almost exclusively upon the share 
of the British armies in the great western campaign. 
But enough is already known of the campaign as a 
whole, and of many striking episodes in which the 
French soldiers have won for themselves the fame they 
hold so dear, to make even the most casual of English 
readers realise that the French troops are accomplish- 
ing wonders in a new sort of warfare which is not 
naturally suited to their temperament or tradition. Sir 
John French has himself paid a high tribute to the lead- 
ing and spirit of General Joffre and his staff; and Lord 
Kitchener has celebrated the French Commander as a 
great military leader and a great man. As a comple- 
ment to these tributes we would ask the British people 
to read carefully the account in the ‘‘ Times *’ on Wed- 
nesday of the fighting in and around St. Geniviéve. 
They will quickly and rightly conclude that in ou: 
French Allies we have comrades whom it is a pride and 
a privilege to support in the field. We would urge that 
our people should make a rule of reading and weighing 
carefully the French official accounts corresponding 
with those issued by our own Bureau. In these reports 
we get the real perspective of the great campaign in 
which our troops can only occupy a small portion of 
the field; and we keep in touch, as it is clearly our 
duty to do, with the achievements of our Ally. 

We certainly must recognise one thing frankly and 
without reserve. France has hitherto been called to pay 
more heavily in the common cause than we ourselves. 
The sufferings of Belgium have tended to obscure the 
fact that France also has for many weeks had to endure 
the presence of an enemy upon her soil. France can 
call upon Reims to justify her in saying that she too 
has lain under the hoof which stamped out Louvain, 
Malines and Aerschot. The war has meant for France 
infinitely more than it has yet meant for Great Britain. 
We must frankly admit this, if we are to measure 
fairly France’s share in the war. There is no sug- 
gestion here that we are not doing our part—that we 
are not enormously contributing to the cause of our 
Allies. In every way but one—an exception we notice 
elsewhere and must notice again-—we are doing the 
utmost that a people can--—in ships and in treasure and 
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in more immediate support in the field. But our own 
sacrifices and efforts must not blind us to the fact that 
in sacrifice and suffering we have been spared the 
worst that can happen to a people and that the French 
have not been spared. We do not yet know, as only 
experience can teach us, what it is like to be invaded by 
a pitiless enemy, to have the war brought over our 
threshold. 

All those who have at heart the necessity we are 
under to acknowledge generously the gallantry of 
Fret ch troops in the field and the great sacrifices France 
has been called to make will surely regret a most un- 
necessary and tactless remark of Sir John Simon at a 
recruiting meeting the other day. Sir John Simon 
was on delicate ground. There is one respect in which 
we may too truly be charged with failing in our 
duty towards ourselves and our Allies. The French 
are a nation in arms. Industry in France stands still, 
every available man’s effort being directed towards 
meeting and expelling the enemy. Meantime Great 
Britain disputes over the recruiting problem and re- 
fuses to take the simple and necessary step which would 
assure to our armies a steady flow of men guaranteed 
to be definitely ready as soon as they can be usefully 
employed. That question we have already dealt with 
in the Review. Here we would only point the con- 
trast between the practical significance of this war for 
France and England—a contrast which cannot be dis- 
missed in the blunt way of Sir John Simon. Sir John 
Simon tells us that one volunteer is equal to three 
soldiers serving by compulsion! We really must pro- 
test against a Cabinet Minister—the member of a 
Government which has repeatedly shown itself most 
sensitive in regard to phrases and opinions susceptible 
of being misunderstood—thus virtually crying down the 
armies of our Allies, not to mention our own imperial 
troops of Australia. We cannot avoid our obligation 
by vainly boasting that one man in Lord Kitchener’s 
army is worth three men in the army of General 
Joffre. Our own British soldiers would be the 
first to regret Sir John Simon’s assertion. They are 
well content to be assured of their ‘‘ personal 
ascendancy ’’ over the Germans, man for man, asserted 
by Sir John French. They neither require nor would 
they appreciate the wild compliment of a Cabinet 
Minister looking for an argument. 

We are not suggesting that the Allies should jea- 
lously watch the efforts and sacrifices of their friends 
in a spirit of calculation. That is not the mood of 
this war. Any one of the Allies, reckoning in such a 
way, might find some special claim for having done 
more than another in this respect or that. Belgium can 
plead that she has saved the Allies in the west from 
the first victorious rush of a prepared and irresistible 
enemy ; Russia can plead that already she has won bril- 
liant victories in the east, and that more than once she 
has removed an intolerable pressure upon the western 
front. France can plead that her armies have held the 
line from Nancy almost to the sea—that, but for her, 
the Germans would be free to concentrate their whole 
force upon the eastern frontier and might also securely 
overlook Great Britain from the Belgian coast. Great 
Britain might plead her money, her fleet that may yet 
be the decisive factor of the war, her splendid small 
army that has stood with the French and contributed 
to many turns in their fortune. We trust it will be long 
before any such calculations intrude into the relations 
of the Allies, despite the persistent efforts of the Ger- 
man Press to bring then: iff” It is not the purpose of 
this article to weigh the share of France invidious!y 
with our own or that of any other Allied Power. But 
we may surely acknowledge with gratitude, and praise 
without reserve, the brave stand of a nation in arms 
against an invader who has brought war within her 
frontiers. The French have already shown themselves 
resolute to endure, patient under reverse, bold and 
skilful in attack. They have shown that their army is 
splendidly led and manned. A firm and lasting friend- 
ship is being built up between the two countries which 
now are working together with so absolute a confidence 


and respect. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS. 


IR STANLEY BUCKMASTER, in his first encoun- 
ter with Parliament as head of the Press Bureau, 
bravely declared that in the discharge of his duties he 
would persist in keeping one end alone in view. He 
would think only of the security and welfare of our 
soldiers in the field and our sailors at sea. We are 
sure that with this declaration everyone in the country 
completely sympathised. We have always recognised 
that the impatience and anxiety of the Press and the 
public for hot news of the war must not be allowed to 
weigh for one moment against the absolute need of our 
commanders for silence and secrecy. Sir Stanley Buck- 
master is essentially right in the spirit and principle of 
his policy. Unfortunately, however, the practice of the 
Press Bureau is not entirely covered by the broad and 
acceptable policy of Sir Stanley Buckmaster. At times 
this practice seems to be unscientific and capricious. 
Moreover, it seems to show some confusion of idea as 
to what precisely are its functions. This week, for 
example, it has been necessary for Mr. Bonar Law to 
assert emphatically what precisely are not its functions. 
The Press Bureau exists first of all to prevent the pub- 
lication of news which might forestall or damage the 
plans of our commanders by land and sea. To this 
main duty it has added a care, reasonable within 
reasonable limits, for the susceptibilities of neutral 
countries; also for the probable effects upon our 
enemies and our Allies of injudicious comments 
or opinions as to events of the war. Here, we 
think, the scope of the censorship definitely ends. 
When Sir Stanley Buckmaster claims in addition 
that the Press Bureau has a right to stop critic- 
ism which is ‘‘of such a character that it may 
destroy public confidence in the Government or any 
member of the Government which at the moment is 
charged with the conduct of the war’’, he is laying down 
a principle which has never been admitted since the 
Press was released from the jurisdiction of the Council 
exercising its prerogative in Star Chamber. If this 
principle be accepted, thé Press ceases to have a right 
or a purpose for continuing to exist. 


It turns out, of course, that the Government never — 
contemplated a complete suspension of criticism in the %° 8T@Ve- +e “ 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s words merely indi-_ nothing less than sedition, and we believe that every 

_ responsible party would support the Government in 


cate, what has long been suspected, that the Press | 


Press. 


Bureau, being an extraordinary body with extra-— 
ordinary powers, is not very clear as to their limit and | 


intention. 
Bonar Law that Sir Stanley Buckmaster had asserted 
an untenable claim. ‘‘ It is the right of every news- 
paper in this country ’’, said Mr. Bonar Law, ‘“‘ and of 
every speaker, if he honestly believes that a member 
of the Government is incompetent or is not properly 
doing his work, to try to get rid of that member, even 
if his doing so does cause a want of confidence in the 
Government ’’. Mr. McKenna agreed. The principle, 
at all events, is now beyond dispute. We have a clear 
definition of the frontiers of censorship in one impor- 
tant respect; and this definition was further advanced 
in Wednesday’s discussion of the Defence of the Realm 
Act. 

Perhaps we may now hope for a corresponding 
clarity in the practice of the Press Bureau. It would 


be disastrous for this institution if it became suspected  ‘ ; ) 
_ if various Naval Programmes and Estimates for years 


of using its vague and silent power to serve the ends 
of the Government. 
entrusted with wide discretion and great authority by 
the consent of all parties in Parliament and the country. 
It holds its power as a trustee for the whole nation. 
It would be intolerable and discreditable if it used this 
power to silence legitimate criticism, or to favour the 
views of any single party. It would in any case be 
intolerable; and it would be the more intolerable at the 
present time, owing to the fact that the Opposition has 
always met the Government, alike in its criticism and 
its suggestion, with a patriotic care that its authority 
should not be weakened. The Government should be 
careful to avoid the least appearance of partiality in its 
use of the Press Bureau. It must be strictly just; and 
it must use all its tact to remove a suspicion under 


Mr. McKenna agreed on Monday with Mr. © 


The Press Bureau has been | 


which it has unhappily fallen, owing partly to clumsi- 
‘ness and ‘partly to the absence of any clear idea as to 
where the functions of the censorship exactly begin 
and where they definitely end. We would allow the 
Press Bureau the utmost rigour and the most free dis- 
cretion in dealing with news from the front. We are 
in this respect ready to endure a little caprice and 
uncertainty of administration so long as valuable 
information is successfully kept from the enemy—so 
long, in fact, as the Press Bureau successfully dis- 
charged its chief duty strictly and efficiently. But it 
is not possible to excuse so readily the errors of 
the Press Bureau in regard to home affairs. On the 
one hand we find an unfortunate excess of severity in 
dealing with newspapers which were conducting a 
legitimate campaign of criticism against a member of 
the Government. On the other hand we discover an 
unfortunate laxity in dealing with a highly dangerous 
and disloyal Press in Ireland. The story of the rela- 
tions of the Government with the London Press throws 
into high relief its parallel failure to deal with papers 
like the Irish Volunteer’’. Take, for exampie, the 
question of the Home Office contro! of aliens. Mr. 
McKenna was severely criticised in the London Press 
for his failure to deal firmly and competently with this 
matter. The Government at once sought to suppress, 
or, at least, to discourage this criticism. Then came 
a clerkly assurance from Mr. McKenna that all was 
well—an assurance which, deservedly, was shown to 
be too confident. Criticism in the Press was followed 
by a fresh activity of the Government in dealing with 
aliens—an activity which justified its critics. Finally 
Mr. McKenna now talks foolishly of the ‘‘ very 
wicked ’’ conduct of the ‘‘ Globe ’’ newspaper. The 
‘* Globe ’’ has played a useful part indeed, and Mr. 
McKenna’s charge against it is grotesque and highly 
improper. Mr. McKenna’s record is not good; and 
it does not stand well as compared with the 
very loose supervision of the Press in Ireland. 
In Ireland the Government certainly has very 
sure grounds of intervention. The problem of 


_ Ireland, a most distinguished Irish statesman writes 


to us this week, was never so difficult and never 
The Government is confronted there with 


any action it considered necessary. We are glad to 
hear that the Government already contemplates some 
kind of action. It certainly should not continue to 
allow so marked a contrast to appear in its dealings 
with public opinion and the Press as exists at present 
in its treatment of the London Press and the Press of 
Ireland. 


A BLACK LIST. 


O-DAY every intelligent person in the British Isles 
must clearly recognise that his daily bread and 

his liberty depend on the power of the Grand Fleet. 
Even if our country, through its island character, were, 
without the protection of that Fleet, completely secure 
from all invasion, we could hold out only for a matter 
of weeks; for we should be starved by the German 
Navy and forced to capitulate and sue for peace. If 
our Fleet had not been kept up to its present strength, 


past had been reduced and economised on, as the 
pacifists desired, the war by now would very probably 
be over so far as Great Britain is concerned : we should 
be to-day the ‘‘ conscript appanage ’’ of the enemy. 
Who were the persons that spoke for and voted for 
these reductions and economies within recent years, 
particularly since the German menace became very 
grave and pronounced? They are naturally silent 
to-day, but it is our duty to give as complete a list 
of them as we can: it is a duty to give their names, 
not in order to humiliate or torment them, but as a 
precaution. Some of these pacifists or economists are 
still more or less prominent in public life to-day, and 
the public ought to observe their records and decide 
whether it shall trust them again with its votes or 
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confidence. We have no wish to rake up the past 
for partisan ends against these men; but we must 
insist that they really are disqualified at this time for 
giving useful counsel to the nation, and that when, 
as certainly they will, they emerge with recommenda- 
tions for peace, Or with policies of disarmament, in the 
coming time, they shall be received as men whom the 
event has discredited and set down. It should be 
noted that our list is strictly confined to those 
who have spoken publicly in favour of reductions in 
the Naval Programmes and Estimates : we have nothing 
whatever to say here about those politicians who have 
simply preached peace towards Germany, or who have 
declared their belief in the innocence of Germany’s 
policy and intentions, but not spoken for British naval 
reductions. These two classes should be kept quite 
distinct, and the latter do not at all concern us here, 
except in so far as friendship and peace with Germany 
have been used as arguments for disarmament. 

We will begin the list, therefore, in March 1909, 
when Sir E. Grey made his appeal in the House of 
Commons to those members of his own Party who were 
pleading for cutting down the Navy. These members 
formed a party of about a hundred and forty-four 
Liberal economists who signed a memorial to the 
Government, but discreetly forbore to publish their sig- 
natures. The leaders of the group were Sir John 
Brunner (chairman), Mr. J. Ellis, Sir William Byles, 
Mr. T. Lough, and Mr. J. M. Robertson. Sir E. 
Grey addressed them as follows (29 March 1909) :— 

‘*T appeal to Members on our own side of the 
House to keep an open mind with regard to the 
needs of the future, to recognise that the whole 
problem of national defence from the naval point of 
view may be entering upon a stage more grave, 
more serious, requiring greater care, greater effort, 
than anything we have yet known. ... Do not 
pledge yourselves in advance to condemn any pos- 
sible proposals of the Government before they are 
actually made.’’ 

Now for the list. 

(1) Sir John Brunner stated, as an argument for dis- 
arming, in 1909 :— 

‘*He knew something of Germany and the 
Germans, and he believed they had no desire to 
quarrel with us.’’ 

In 1914 he further declared :— 

‘He was far more afraid of armament firms 
who wanted orders than of Germany.”’ 

And he wrote in amplification of this :— 

“‘T earnestly hope that the Government will 
stand fast against the clamour of the London 
Press and London Society and refuse to make the 
smallest advance upon last year’s Naval Esti- 
mates.’’ 

(2) Mr. T. Lough, M.P., asked in 1909 :— 

‘‘ Whether the adoption of this big navy policy 
had strengthened the growth of Liberal principles? 
We might reduce the present expenditure by three 
or four millions. There is no reason for any 
unfriendly relations with Germany.’’ 

He said again in 1914 :— 

** The safety of the country depended not upon 
the vastness of its armaments, but the goodness 
of its policy.”’ 

(3) Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., asked, in 1909, as 
an independent Radical :-—— 

“Whether the Government would take a 
rational course by some concession through which 
they might hope for some restriction of arma- 

_ ments ”’. 

(4) Mr. Beale, M.P., told Sir Edward Grey that 

“if we adopted a bold policy of disarmament, 
Germany might be willing to follow suit ’’. 

(5) Mr. A. Hendersor, M.P., declared :— 

‘‘The Labour Party were compelled to oppose 
for the simple reason that if this policy were per- 
sisted in they might say ta-ta to social reform ”’. 

(6) Mr. Roberts, M.P., after incidentally accusing 
the Opposition of ‘‘ paltry Party ends in the hope that 


Pit, as a simple record, to speak for itself. 


people would turn to tariff reform, the natural and 
inevitable corollary of this naval scare’’, pro- 
nounced : — 

‘* There is nothing in the state of international 
politics to warrant provocative expenditure on 
naval armaments. The abandonment of the right 
of capture at sea would be accepted as the basis 
of a friendly arrangement by Germany. The 
German shipbuilding programme was inspired by 
the natural desire of that country to protect its 
commerce at sea. He spoke in the name of the 
great Socialist party in Germany that there should 
be peace, and that they were prepared to say, 
should the occasion demand it, there must be 
peace.”’ 

(7) Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., said at Sheffield :— 

“‘TIt was their duty not to support the Govern- 
ment, but to stretch out their hands across the 
North Sea and say, We are not your enemies; we 
have only one enemy in common—the capitalist 
system ’’. 

(8).Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., on 2 August 1908, 
said in a public speech in favour of naval reduction :— 

‘It is the fathers and, alas that one should 
say it, the mothers of those coddled officers who, 
in spite of privileges, could not produce one per 
cent. of decent fighting men, who were the enemy. 
It is people who want titles who are telling us 
to-day that Germany is arming to blow up London 
with a fleet of airships. Next year on German 
soil we should declare in the name of the workers 
here that the people of England are for peace and 
that the people would see to it that no section of 
society should launch us into war.”’ 

(9) Mr. Trevelyan, who left the Government in 
August last, told an audience at Liverpool in 1909 (as 
an argument for naval economy) :— 

‘We need not regard Germany’s Dreadnought 
programme as directed against this country ”’. 

(10) Mr. D. A. Thomas (we have now reached 1912, 
the year of Mr. Churchill’s speech as to a naval holi- 
day) declared :— 

‘*The craze for armaments was bleeding the 
industries of the country white ”’. 

(11) Sir William Byles (in a speech made in the 
present year) said at the National Liberal Club :— 

‘*Our Navy was too big already. The policy 
of putting down ship for ship, this reciprocal 
building one against the other was a policy of 
madness ’’. 

(12) There remains Mr. Lloyd George. We cannot 
well omit him from our list; but we schedule his name 
with some reluctance. That he was mistaken he now 
knows; and he is atoning for his mistake by vigorous 
speech and work. Nevertheless he did support the un- 
repentant men who intrigued and clamoured in the way 
we have noted. Mr. Lloyd George, in the ‘‘ Chronicle ”’ 
on 1 January 1914, said :-— 

‘* This is the most favourable moment for twenty 
years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments ”’. 

He desired to see ‘‘ a real effort to reduce the over- 
whelming extravagance of our expenditure on arma- 
ments ’’; and he gave three reasons why expenditure 
could be properly and profitably reduced on armaments. 
The first was that ‘‘ our relations with Germany were 
infinitely more friendly than they had been for years ”’. 
The second was that he saw “a revolt against military 
oppression through the whole of Christendom; events 
in France and Germany had shown the same temper 
among the people of those lands as was manifested at 
the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at 
Leeds ’’. The third reason was that ‘‘ unless Liberalism 
seized the opportunity, those who had the conscience 
of Liberalism in their keeping would be written down 
as having grossly betrayed their trust ’’. 

Here we conclude our list for the moment, leaving 
If these men 
had had their way, if their ignorance and their folly 
had prevailed, our Empire and our liberty must have 
perished. 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


AppREcIATION (No. 17), BY VIEILLE Moustacue. 


““ Who goeth to war and counteth not the cost thereof.” 


EN and money constitute the sinews of war. 
The amount of force required to bring about 
a successful issue regulates the War Budget. To go 
to war on the cheap is to invite disaster. Trained men 
cost both time and money, but no amount of millions 
will buy the necessary time. A nation which under- 
takes such a serious task as war must, if it means to 
enforce a peace that will satisfy it, resolve to possess 
and maintain an organisation, both material and finan- 
cial, that will leave it as strong at the peace signing 
period as when it entered upon war. Preparations for 
war can only be said to be complete and satisfactory 
when they are such as will be ready to anticipate 
extreme situations. Half measures in war are sources 
of extravagance and future trouble. ‘* Never maltreat 
your enemy by halves’’, said the great Frederick. 
When the soul of a nation is inspired by the righteous- 
ness of the motive of the conflict the spirit of the con- 
queror should permeate the sons of the people who are 
fighting in a just cause. 

We are committed to a war the magnitude of which 
we hardly yet realise. As a commercial nation innocent 
of war sense we apparently display more interest in 
its cost in millions than in its Roll of Honour. Wit- 
ness the headlines in our journals on the morrow of 
the publication of the War Budget and the proposed 
taxation. In the title-page columns reporting the 
‘* Provress of the War ”’ the post of honour is given to 
the financial statement, while in subsequent paragraphs 
the story of the battle line and of our immortal heroes 
is related in terse detail. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the aid of the purse alone, will not 
dictate peace in this present struggle. He and his 
colleagues have sworn to see it through by force of 
arms and arms only, and the nation is at their back 
in soul and spirit, but, alas! not to a man. 

While the flow of money to the national purse ensures 
its being filled, the current of men for the purposes of 
the prosecution of the war is running dry. Spasmodic 
efforts at persuasion have spent their force. A few 
thousands, perhaps a hundred thousand or two, may 
answer to the patriotic appeal of the heads of 
parties to men to perform voluntarily the nation’s 
task. If these heads of parties would recognise 
that on these matters of personal duty to the 
country questions of party should bow to questions 
of State, and convince their followers, we should 
be relieved of much anxiety as to the result of 
the conflict to which the State is committed. Let 
us not allow ourselves to be deceived. Let us 
look the matter boldiy in the face. Unless we 
have an organisation that will ensure men being forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers to sustain the effort to 
which we are pledged, we shall not succeed in imposing 
our will upon the enemy in the present struggle. We 
have recognised that exceptional legislation is necessary 
to finance the war. We must make up our minds to 
such exceptional legislation as will enable us to prose- 
cute it by force of arms. We are not confronted with 
the problem of Napoleonic days. We conquered him 
mainly with gold and hireling soldiery. Nations in 
arms cannot now spare such material. We must fight 
out the issue before us with our own flesh and blood. 
The question we have to ask ourselves is: Are we to 
finish this matter right off at the present opportunity, 
or are we to muddle through and have to try again 
in succeeding generations ? 

Let us analyse the military task before us. 
Firstly, the restoration of Belgium to its king 
and people. Secondly, the destruction of the German 
naval bases, arsenals, fleets, and war material. 
Thirdly, peace—and a permanent peace. No clause in 
a ‘‘serap of paper ’’ treaty of promises to carry out 
number two duty will suffice. We must either perform 
the act of destruction or remain on German soil 


until it is carried out by the Germans. Our Allies 
will also have their own ideas of conditions for 
peace, and to those we are committed. The symbol 
of peace upon the Continent of Europe has for years 
been a sword and not an angel. The manhood of all 
nations but our own has borne the burden of this 
weapon. Has not the hour arrived, late as it is, when 
we should share the load? Our sacrifice is out of alt 
proportion small compared to that of our Allies, and yet 
we look for an equal voice in the ultimate council that 
makes for peace, and for a peace that shall resume its 
historic symbol. 

For the first set purpose in our task we must be ready 
for an effort that will require at least a half-million 
more men. The offensive is a costly duty, as the Ger- 
man has discovered. We know at what cost our own 
defensive efforts have been made so far, and we know 
to what straits we have been put in order not to over- 
tax the splendid stubborn heroism of our men. When 
cavalry have to be employed in trench work you may 
be sure that critical moments have arrived when every 
rifle is of extreme value. We have much leeway to 
make up in heavy gun and howitzer material before we 
can equalise such matters with our foe, and experience 
has taught us that every house, town, or entrenchment 


_ must be made untenable by the defenders when once 
_ the word to go forward is passed along. 


For our second set purpose at the least a fresh half- 
million men must be forthcoming, and at the hour of 
peace a million trained men should be ready behind the 
backs of the men present in the field to put all ques- 
tions beyond dispute. It is at that eventful moment 
when a foe is getting daily lower on his knees that 
numbers behind the dictator’ of a peace make for the 
decision. 

It would be a crime to attempt delusion in 
underestimating the cost in casualties that has 
to be faced in the tasks set before us. In 
three months’ combat the Allies have in the 
western theatre of war lost Belgium and much 
of France. The cost in casualties to ourselves 
falls not much short of 80,000 men. Not that 
this number is lost to us for ever, for many we hope to 
see returned ere long to the ranks, and many returned 
to the country when we enforce a peace. This figure, 
however, does not include the numbers of victims of 
disease and exposure incident to war, and likely to 
increase as the trials of a winter season continue; nor 
does it include the numbers of men whose nerve power 
is waning owing to the incessant daily strain which 
trench life,imposes. We must not overtax our officers 
and men to breaking point. War has taught us that 
the offensive is more costly than the defensive, and 
modern weapons have enormously increased the power 
of the defensive. This war and the Manchurian cam- 
paign experience teil us how painfully slow is the move- 
ment of the offensive when armies are perforce driven to 
act upon parallel fronts. It is this denial of mancuvre 
power which brings about this ding-dong form of 
contest. The successful penetration of a hostile line 
in overwhelming numbers is the solution that will 
enable a commander to hold up one flank of the point 
of cleavage while he rolls up the other. This initiative 
it is that opens a field for manoeuvre and creates a 
movement that reacts many miles away and affords 
opportunity and a loophole for progress. Such an 
initiative may be undoubtedly costly, but not necessarily 
so if the point of penetration chosen be weakly held 
iby the enemy and the secret kept; but the numbers for 
the purpose must be overpowering. Let us be under no 
misapprehension that, though the foe we have to en- 
counter may be men and youths of a recent levy and 
indifferently trained, they will not put up a_ stout 
fight. All Germans possess one virtue which is 4 
jewel in war and one of which our manhood is ignorant. 
With the Germans discipline is a very religion. They 
are born and bred in it. One word in their language 
takes the place of five in ours. The British child may 
be invited to obey by a mild notice such as ‘‘ Please 


keep off the grass’’. One word, ‘‘ Verboten ’’, con- 
veys to a German child a stern order. And a stern 
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order pursues the child through manhood on to the 
battlefield. 

That the German proposes to stay where he is and 
rule Belgium is evidenced by the appointment of mili- 
tary governors to the several provinces. That we at 
present cannot say them nay is fairly evident, but time 
works wonders once a nation has set its mind to a 
purpose. It would be a misnomer to call this war a 
‘‘ War of Attrition ’’ as long as Britain can lay hands 
upon some six million of its sons to play the part de- 
marced by the nation. It is quite evident that we 
cannot deal with such numbers for our purpose in a day, 
a month, or a year. The method of procedure for this 
purpose should be gradual and simple. We know too 
well of our departmental shortcomings, and it is these 
that must regulate the duration of the work before us 
—the numbers that can be periodically dealt with by 
these departments in the matter of equipping, arming, 
clothing, housing, etc., must govern the numbers of 
men who can be periodically called up to serve. We 
have to create an army and foster its growth for this 
particular war. The suggested method is briefly out- 
lined as follows : 

After a fixed date, say 1 March 1915, service in the 
Imperial Field Army should be obligatory upon all men 
from the age of 20 to 35 inclusive for the period of this 
war. It is false economy to use men under 20 years of 
age for service in the field under the trying conditions 
of winter. From the ages of 36 to 45 inclusive service 
in the Home Defence Army should similarly be 
obligatory. 

Whatever quantity of men in round numbers can be 
dealt with by the Departments of War monthly or 
pericdically should be called up to serve, and the call 
should be by ballot drawn for service for successive 
morths or periods. 

Thus on a county census the manhood might be 
divided into ten or more calls or bands, and the whole 
of the men should ballot as to the call or period for 
which their services are required. Men drawn for a 
call and not required for that particular time of draw- 
ing should be taken for the following period. There 
must be no loophole for evasion beyond legal exemp- 
tions, 

For example, let us suppose (1) that there are 
2,000,000 men of an age that makes them liable to 
serve, and (2) that the Departments can deal with 
200,000 men a month. The 2,000,000 men would be 
divided by ballot into ten bands—drawing slips num- 
bered from one to ten. This gives the country ten 
bands of men, each liable to be called up in ten succes- 
sive months. If in any particular month the Depart- 
ments could not take the full number—if they could 
take, say, only 150,000—the remainder—so,ooo in this 
case—would be liable to be called up in the following 
month. These figures, of course, are arbitrary. If 
there were 3,000,000 men available, and if the Depart- 
ments could only deal with 200,000 at a time, there 
would have to be more bands—fifteen instead of ten. 
The number of bands would be determined by dividing 
the total number of fighting men by the number of 
men with which the Departments could deal. By this 
plan there would be a constant flow of men, ceasing, of 
course, as soon as the war came to an end. Class 
10, for example, would not be called up at all if the 
War were to determine before the tenth month after 
the scheme was started. 

The men called up would be sent to the County 
Depéts for clothing and equipping and the selection 
for the particular branches of the Army made there by 
War Office authority. The duty of finding the quota 
should be a State duty imposed upon the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of a county and his Deputy Lieutenants, one for 
each Petty Sessional division. For the youth from 
19 to 20 a form of military training should be pre- 
scribed. This force should become the groundwork of 
a new army. 

The question of exemptions will require careful con- 
sideration. Certain scientific, technical, and educa- 
tional professions might legitimately claim relief from 
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personal service when such service would be manifestly 
a loss rather than a gain to the welfare of the nation. 
Workmen in factories, railways, docks, shipping 
yards, etc., which deal with the military requirements 
for war should be drawn in the ballots with the rest 
of the manhood, but passed straight into a corps of 
military artisans, and as such form a part of the 
Reserve of the Army. Such workmen, however, should 
be subject to be called up if required, as, for instance, 
should the supply of war material get ahead of military 
requirements. The present war, when brought to a 
successful end, should clear the air as to our future 
military policy, and will raise the point as to whether 
a Territorial system should not be the basic and legal 
feeder of the Army required for Imperial service. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN FLANDERS. 


The concluding words of the General Commanding 
our 1st Army Corps in his Army Order to the gallant 
troops who fought on 11 November at and around 
Ypres tersely but accurately express an opinion which 
both friend and foe must hold. ‘‘It is doubtful 
whether the annals of the British Army contain any 
finer record than this.’’ Consider for a moment the 
odds against our men. With a bare three divisions of 
infantry, a cavalry division (dismounted), and a few 
troops spared from a neighbour corps, these gallant 
lads met and defeated no fewer than eight divisions of 
German infantry and thirteen battalions of the German 
guard corps, the latter specially brought up for the 
task of penetrating the Allied line at Ypres and hack- 
ing a way through to Calais. 

The cost of life in the task is appalling, and all 
ranks pay high tribute to the desperate valour of the 
chosen guard corps, who, marching to certain death 
in the duty assigned to them, came on with the time- 
honoured. national hymn and the extravagant parade 
step peculiar to German battle tactics. All accounts 
agree that this battle has been the climax of fierceness 
up to date in this campaign of never-ending blood- 
letting battles. To hear that cavalry have been 
detailed for trench work is to confess that there is a 
shortage somewhere; that either the defensive lines 
are too extended for the rifles available for the purpose 
or that the men, utterly worn from constant life in mud 
and slush amid the blast and flare of death-dealing 
shell have to be recouped by befitting rest in some safe 
billet many thousand yards in rear. It is this want of 
ability to relieve our warworn men that will prolong 
this dogged struggle into years. And yet some six 
million able-bodied so-called British men look on 
quietly at home and watch the exhausting efforts of 
our gallant soldiers in their brave struggle, and abso- 
lutely decline to raise a finger to assist. : 

Rumour has it that a still further effort to wipe out 
the hated Briton has been ordered by the Kaiser. 
Surely that alone should be stimulant enough for our 
laggards to flock to the colours. Not they, for we are 
justified in thinking that they must be rank cowards. 
They are the men who, when they are whipped by the 
agitator into a strike, call the brave men who decline to 
face his scourge by the opprobrious epithet of 
‘“scabs”’. Is ‘‘ skulker’’ too strong a term to apply 
to these no-hearts? And yet our gallant soldiers are 
fighting to the death for such a crew—fighting that 
these ‘‘ skulkers ’’ should be allowed to breathe in 
peace. Could anything be more pathetic than the 
appeal of a gallant member of our Parliament to the 
crowds of football spectators last week at Stamford 
Bridge when he pleaded just for a little help to avenge 
the death of the thousands who have spent their lives 
in England’s cause, and among them a dear-loved son 
of his own? Could anything be more contemptible 
than the spirit which his audience showed ir response ? 
Are they men? one asks. ‘‘ What I dislike more in 
England just now "’, said a lady to me lately, ‘‘ is the 
sight of an Englishman”. With three stalwart sons 
at present serving their country and two already under- 
ground, my friend may well have felt bitter in her stout 
| heart that other mothers had not inspired the nation’s 
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manhood with the spirit that should turn to flame when 
a country calls to its sons for help. ‘The progress of 
our arms must be slow, slow as a funeral march ; for 
unless some assured support in numbers lies behind the 
successive steps we have to take across Belgium, we 
shall be driven to the enterpriseless form of a defensive 
vole. The naval enterprises along the coast have been 
of value. They have caused the enemy to disclose his 
plans and methods of contesting with us inch by inch 
if necessary the soil of Flanders. Mining and trench- 
ing in successive lines will form the feature of the 
obstacles and traps which will confront our men. But, 
oh, for a half-million of men! That is the prayer we 
hear daily echoed from the trenches. The re-echo from 
the football field says, ‘‘ Not much ’’. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN POLAND. 


In von Hindenburg the Germans have found a lion- 
hearted commander. His activities in the new offen- 
sive that he has undertaken have only been marred so 
far by impediments to mobility, which are the creations 
of his own subordinates when defeated early in the 
month on the River Pilica. The magnificent railway 
system in Silesia and Eastern Prussia, designed and 
constructed like all the Prussian railway system 
primarily for strategic purposes, enabled the German 
leader to collect and re-form the scattered forces 
when once again across the frontier and to con- 
centrate them where he liked and carry on a prescribed 
movement unseen by the hostile airman. It is not 
easy yet to disentangle from the reports from Petro- 
grad the exact spot where the new offensive of 
von Hindenburg was meant to be felt. His move- 
ment, however, once it came on to Polish soil, 
was hampered, and hampered by Germans them- 
selves. He assuredly was not the commander on the 
line of retreat of the army lately put to rout north of 
the River Pilica. It is an understood law in military 
movements in the field that the destruction of bridges, 
’ railways, roads, etc., is carried out only on the respon- 
sibility of the supreme commander. Subordinates are 
not supposed to know what is in the mind of an army 
leader, and if von Hindenburg meditated the counter 
offensive which his stout heart has put into execu- 
tion he must have many strong words to say to some 
of his subordinates. The want of ability to move has 
proved the undoing of his plans, and we may rest 
assured that his opponent, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
will continue in his set purpose, which is to sever for 
ever the combination of the armies of the Dual 
Alliance. The centre of attraction in this campaign 
will focus at the point where three Empires meet. 

If the reports be correct that von Hindenburg has 
been met and crushed in his offensive purpose in the 
North we may look to a veritable triumph of the 
Russian arms in the region of South Silesia. 


OUR LESSON AND OUR OBLIGATION. 
By Privy COUNCILLOR. 


[SPECIALLY COMMUYICATED TO THE ‘* SATURDAY 
Review ”’.] 


ORD ROBERTS, great captain and profound 
thinker, is lost to us, but the seer’s precepts 
remain for us to meditate thereon—to carry them into 
practice, perhaps, for they are receiving the serious 
attention now which was denied them when he went 
forth as a missionary. It required this earthquake to 
rouse us to a sense of the appalling risks to which we 
have allowed our complacent rulers to expose the coun- 
try during the last five and twenty years. Nay, but is 
the guilt all to be imputed to successive Cabinets? 
How would any Ministry have fared at our hands 
which, possessing the foresight to discern the peril, 
had the courage to proclaim the remedy? Suppose any 
War Minister to have cajoled his colleagues and the 
Treasury to consent to an increase of seven millions a 
year to the Army Estimates: that would have been a 


moderate premium of insurance against the expendi- 
ture of seven millions a week—Z 364,000,000 a year— 
which we are now in for during an indefinite period; 
but what chance would there have been of persuading 
Parliament to vote it, with groaning taxpayers and 
grim trade unions to reckon with? No, we have our- 
selves to blame—we, the self-governing people of t 

The awful lesson is being read to us in characters 
of blood and fire. Luck, destiny, Providence- -call the 
agency what one will—has befriended us in a degree 
which it would have been inane—insane—to count upon 
in advance. Just as Napoleon's plans were dislocated 
on the evening of 15 June 1815 (the night of the 
Duchess of Richmond’s ball in Brussels) through the 
Belgian General de Perponcher, contrary to explicit 
orders, leaving an infantry brigade and a battery in 
Quatre-Bras, thereby causing Ney to abandon his 
intention of occupying the place that night, so, but on 
a far grander scale, were the Kaiser’s plans dislocated 
by the Belgian General Leman’s heroic defence of 
Liége, whereby we gained time to appoint a War 
Minister who knew something about the realities of 
war, to muster our scanty land forces, and, thanks to 
the prompt action of the Admiralty, convey them to the 
front. One quails in speculating what our position 
might be at this moment had the Belgian Government 
proved less resolute or their troops less stanch—con- 
ditions upon which we had not a shade of warrant in 
founding. 

How different had been our case if those seven 
annual millions had been applied for ten or twenty 
years past in training our people to arms! Then the 
Expeditionary Force would have taken the field, leaving 
behind them second line troops which, in a few weeks, 
would have been no whit irferior in discipline and 
mobility to the Regular Army. We should have been 
spared the somewhat humiliating experience of adver- 
tising our military weakness to the world, of implor- 
ing, with moderate success, our young’ fellows to enlist 
and learn how to march and shoot. The Government 
would have had at its disposal an effective army of 
one million trained men, whence a corps might be 
detached on any day for service at any point required 
by the commander in the field. It is true that this 
second line could not have been employed abroad unless 
the units volunteered for foreign service. Lord Roberts 
never advocated compulsory service except for home 
defence; but the spirit shown during the present 
autumn by our gallant Territorials proves that no 
doubt need be entertained on that score. 

Hitherto we have fought our way through great wars 
with a volunteer army; nor does the present writer 
advocate anything better—for the first line. But it 
must have something big and good behind it. It is 
pathetic to see the new levies endeavouring, with splen- 
did spirit, to make up for lost time and fit themselves 
for the fighting line. Nothing could be finer than that 
spirit; but it is not fair either to men or officers that 
they should be asked to undertake duties with which 
no Opportunity was open to them six months ago to get 
acquainted. 

‘* Inter pygmeos non pudet esse brevem.”’ 


So long as Continental armies were on a moderate 
scale we could rub along with a peace estabiishment of 
some 180,000, besides the Indian Army; but now, if 
we are to hold our place in the sun, such figures are 
ridiculous. They are based on the precedent of the 
Peninsular campaign of six years, when the French 
never had more than 300,000 troops in Spain, and on 
the assumption that it was ‘‘ unthinkable ’’ (to use a 
common and most mischievous expression) that Great 
Britain would ever again wage war upon the Continent. 
We are all convinced of our past errors now; we are 
suffering the full penalties of the unready, and probably 
the Government would encounter as little difficulty at 
this moment in imposing a universal obligation upon 
men of military age as Addington’s moribund Cabinet 
did in ordering a levy en masse in the autumn of 1803. 
That levy never took effect, because, when Parliament 
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reassembled after Christmas, 400,000 volunteers had 
been enrolled. That was done by a population of 
fifteen millions ; the equivalept number from the present 
population of the United Kingdom would be something 
over I1,200,000—which is about what we have been able 
to collect in three months of actual war. Had these 
men received adequate military training, as Lord 
Roberts never wearied of insisting they should, either 
the German Government would have hesitated before 
challenging an issue with so powerful a foe, or England 
would have been able to vindicate the sanctity of 
treaties with a result more prompt and decisive. 
There has crept into the question of universal mili- 
tary training a term in which, in the ears of North- 
countrymen at least, there is a very objectionable ring. 
Speakers and writers on the question invariably use 
the words *‘ compulsion ’’ and ‘‘ compulsory service ’’. 
Why not substitute ‘‘ obligation’? and ‘‘ universal 
service ’’? All good citizens recognise certain obliga- 
tions. Taxes, service on juries, and other civic duties 
are not spoken of as compulsory, although there are 
powers to compel their fulfilment. Why, then, should 
the primary duty of readiness for home defence be 
stigmatised as compulsory? The present crisis has 
shown that there are plenty of men ready to undertake 
the obligation unprepared. The hot fit is upon us just 
now ; to be followed, when the war has been brought 
to a victorious end, by the inevitable cold fit. It is to 
be earnestly hoped that simple measures may be taken 
to ensure that at no future time the country may be 
destitute of an adequate proportion of its inhabitants 
trained to the use of arms, thoroughly organised and 


equipped. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE WAR. 
By Bisuor FropsHam. 


bee social question will shortly be upon us in an 

aggravated form. It is perplexing enough now. 
The drainage of huge bodies of men from the industrial 
life of any nation cannot fail to produce its effect. The 
expenditure of millions upon work which is not merely 
unproductive, but destructive of wealth, must accen- 
tuate the poverty that is always with us. And even 
though the special needs of the war may be met by 
special efforts, wise men are looking forward into the 
future. 

Taking for granted that the Allies will be victorious, 
and that Kitchener’s Army, at least, will be taken back 
into the industrial life of the nation, the fact remains 
that there has been already a heavy drain upon the very 
best manhood of the people. Many soldiers will rest in 
peace and honour in the same land where Waterloo was 
fought. Others, again, will be permanently or par- 
tially incapacitated for one cause or another. It will 
take time for the schoolboys of to-day to mature suffi- 
ciently to fill up the gaps in England’s manhood. 
From a eugenic point of view the war will stretch 
tendrils of weakness still farther into the future. In 
short, the social problem could only look graver if the 
scales of war should tilt against the Allies. Then all 
hopes of the social betterment of this country would be 
dashed to the ground. The iron hand of Prussian 
militarism may wear the velvet glove in Germany. To 
those of us who have studied the social reforms of that 
land the efficiency of the thing is appalling, even 
though Germany not only endures it, but appears to 
love her chains. Across the Channel the iron hand 
would crush the free development of democracy. Social 
betterment might come in time, a century hence or so, 
but it would come as a gift from an autocratic power, 
not as the result of social life and individual growth. 

_ Putting aside such forebodings as to the future, it 
is quite evident that some clear thinking is required. 
A wave of real charity and self-sacrifice is passing over 
the nation, but it does not need much economic insight 
to realise that the force is not being expended to the 
greatest advantage, nor with the wisest aims. Certain 
important charities, upon which London relies for the 


alleviation of its own problems of poverty, have been 
complaining in the Press that their functions are 
neglected in the generous response to newer appeals. 
There is then the double danger of wastage and neglect. 
Moreover, the difficulty is so radical that it can scarcely 
be cured by co-operation of appeals, as some have sug- 
gested. Here is the real rub. We hear multitudinous 
voices recommending this or that social panacea, but 
we cannot help feeling that those whose qualifications 
are the least obvious are not infrequently the most cer- 
tain of the efficacy of their suggested remedies. More- 
over, enthusiasts for this or that social reform are 
always tempted to set at naught the difficulties with 
which the whole subject bristles, while a contempt for 
lions in the path is usually more foolhardy than it is 
wise. ‘The initial facts to remember seem to be the 
high complexity of the social organism and the 
necessity for finding, if possible, some principle by 
which we may seek to direct, and possibly co-ordinate, 
our efforts towards social reform. 

One of the functions of an external common danger 
like the present war is to unite those who are acutely 
divided upon matters of internal policy. This function 
has been noted over and over again with regard to 
what may be termed political issues. It may show 
itself in the realms of social reform. It has been 
apparent for some time that there are two schools of 
reformers in England, united in their desire for social 
betterment, but apparently irreconcilable in their views 
with regard to the method by which such betterment 
is to be attained. The one school regards the family 
as the main formative influence to be fostered, and it 
is almost prepared to affirm, provided that the reform 
of family life is aimed at, that it is better to be brought 
up badly in a poverty-stricken family, if it is one’s 
own, than to have any State-provided substitute. The 
opposing school looks more unwaveringly to the 
tangible goods of the world. It is prepared to sacrifice 
much subtle formative influence, to which it is inclined 
to attach little weight, in order that all the children of 
the community should have more healthy food, warmer 
clothing, more baths—in short, should have better 
environment in which to develop. Without wishing to 
sit in judgment upon either school, may I suggest that 
all far-reaching theories with regard to the future of 
humanity rest upon hypotheses which cannot be satis- 
factorily tested except by greater knowledge than we 
now possess, while it is only by an unjustifiable exclu- 
siveness that either of these two particular hypotheses 
becomes destructive of the other. This certainly is the 
conclusion I have formed after seventeen years’ 
experience of modified State Socialism in Australia. 
State control may be extended safely far farther than is 
generally assumed in this country. The experiments 
so ably conducted by Sir Charles Mackellar in New 
South Wales have demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
biological drawbacks of bad parentage can be very 
largely obviated by good environments. But this 
demonstration is the more impressive because the 
devoted statesman and medical man whose name has 
been quoted has realised and provided for the limita- 
tions and disadvantages of the State in the sphere of 
character building. A similar conclusion will probably 
be formed by those who approach the tenets of the 
other school of reformers, not as partisans, but as 
inquirers. The formative influence of families, 
especially in those families which display an inveterate 
tendency towards degeneration, is a matter of which 
the State must take cognisance, especially at a time 
like this, when the lives of the children are the life of 
the State. There is a wholesome middle party already 
which should be encouraged, very much to the welfare 
of the country at large. 

The more one thinks of the present war the more 
stupendous and widespread appear the issues involved. 
One issue is the principle of democracy with its insist- 
ance upon the value of individual men and women, not 
as dependants upon a privileged class, as is the case in 
German ideals of civilisation (kultur), but as persons 
capable of taking share in the direct government of the 
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State. England has adopted and is fighting for the 
principle of democracy without realising in more than 
a perfunctory fashion exactly what is involved by the 
choice. In the social system, as it was before the war, 
the essential individuality of the citizen too often was 
obscured by the political or social group to which he 
happened to belong. Men were dealt with, or dealt 
with themselves, in classes. What the social system 
will be like at the end of the war it is impossible to 
indicate except in general lines. One thing appears 
plain. If the Allies conquer, Great Britain will be 
what Australia, Canada and New Zealand already are, 
more completely democratic. Ideally a democratic 
society is constituted fundamentally of individuals and 
not of permanent grades, groups or castes. A social 
system that obscures this fact must be transformed into 
one that is founded as much upon the capacity and 
potency of the individual, as upon one of national unity. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
A PAINTER’S CONFESSION. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


LL this business---this war, you know—had nearly 
driven him to metaphysics. He had not been 
used to introspection, as he frankly owned, nor to 
bothering about philosophy. He painted what he saw 
as well as he could and let it go at that. The nature of 
perception, the troubles of empiricists and rationalists 
and idealism-—all these things might be very well for 
philosophers whose job is to look in a dark room for a 
black cat that is not there. But for an unassuming 
artist good eyesight, a steady hand, and expert know- 
ledge of tone and such-like mysteries of his craft were 
quite suflicient. Painting landscape entirely he simply 
relied on Nature to supply him with facts which he, 
for his part of the bargain, transcribed as faithfully as 
possible. Nature was pretty reliable, he found, and 
could be depended on for much the same standard of 
material year in, year out. Barring accidents, such as 
rain, drought and wind, which affected local colour, she 
had always been, and presumably would always be the 
sole responsible purveyor of the effects and ‘‘ stuff ’’, 
as he put it, that he had been accustomed to ever since 
he had patronised her. 

And then this war came and completely upset his 
calculations. Nature whom he had counted on as con- 
stant and unchanging became incalculable; the very 
sunlight and shadows and atmosphere that he had 
trusted in as permanent material for the pictures 
he most enjoyed painting failed him inexplicably. There 
they all were, much as usual, when late in August he 
got down to his habitual haunt; but, as he expressed 
it, he had no use for them. Hitherto his special apti- 
tude had been in lyrical, ‘‘ Barbizonnish ’’ subjects, level 
water meads, opal skies, and softening mists; he also 
had done effective work in a self-consciously decorative 
style, inspired by Nature and manceuvred by selection. 
August, he admitted, was a perfect month for Barbizon 
and decorative effects; the well-known scenery was as 
full of them as usual. But the most that he could make 
of them was to wonder why he’d ever wanted to paint 
them. For though he studied them with the best will 
in the world, moving round for the ideal point of view, 
they simply did not seem to matter. 

Wisely, in my judgment, this particular painter relin- 
quished whatever hopes he had cherished of doing good 
work this summer. For the habit of vision which had 
served for years and years was broken up. Things 
which in 1913 would have set him tingling now did not 
even interest him. One incident in especial, he told 

me, had grown to symbolic and monumental stature 
in his memory. All morning he had been working with 
dutiful patience on a delicately vaporous effect which 
last year had seemed magically desirable. And as he 
worked he was aware that somewhere in the labyrinth 
of his mind a conversation was going on, incessant and 


obscure. Only one sentence of it could he catch up 


‘into actual consciousness—‘‘ Well, anyway, it can 


hold out for months and months ’’. And then, looking 
down the valley, radiantly tranquil in the August sun- 
light and mountain silence, he saw the postman cycling 
back on his way to the distant post village and knew 
that yesterday’s paper had arrived. Before long his 
wife came up the slope (he noted the value of her blue 
skirt against a distant hill) the paper in her hand. She 
walked up to him (looking at his precious painting as 
though it wasn’t there, he sensitively noticed), and said, 
‘“Namur has fallen’’. My informant’s eyes 
mechanically went back to the subject of his picture, 
and, in his own words, he had a curious sensation of 
having somehow found Nature out, of being suddenly 
and once for all assured that she was wanting if not 
actually irrelevant. 

But, I gathered, it was not entirely a matter of loss. 
For in a way that seemed as inexplicable and sudden 
my painter found himself aware of things hitherto un- 
noticed. Or perhaps I should say not understood. It 
was as though he had surprisingly got a key to 
sibylline utterances, or as though words that he had 
often heard without enthusiasm suddenly came to life 
with poignant and ineffable meaning. The sunlight on 
mountain ash berries, the deep brown gloom of pools 
inside a wood, the silky black-green of still water under 
trees, the savage menace of sunlit grass seen against 
mountains almost black with shadow-—things that he 
must have noticed often in former years, not without 
impressment, now spoke to him with dreadful yet 
cryptic urgency. He knew that secrets of extraor- 
dinary moment and universal application were some- 
where close at hand, accessible if he could just clarify 
his thoughts. The fact that all these years he had 
been unaware of the closeness and_ incalculable 
significance of such secrets quite shocked him. More- 
over, as far as I could follow him, these things, and 
others which I forget, shone out with so novel a quality 
that he could make no attempt to paint them: he was 
caught unprepared by an unprecedented emergency. 

At this point my friend reached his somewhat com- 
plicated efforts to account for Nature’s shortcomings 
and excesses, finding himself driven to philosophy. 
The things that he had seen complacently enough for 
years he now felt he would see no more; not that 
they had been wiped out of Nature, but that something 
in him had changed. And I fancy he is in the throes 
of wondering whether there be really anything at all 
to see. For myself I sympathise with him to some 
extent when in duty bound I visit current exhibitions. 
In all one finds the cleverness and ingenuity and 
‘** stunts ’’ (to use that abominable word) which last 
season seemed all right. At least one supposes they 
had some point then. But now they seem curiously 
petrified, they have the effect of a stopped clock or a 
calendar still set for July 31. In these circumstances 
it would be unfair to criticise; time should be gained 
either for the critic to recover his old interest or for the 
painters to bring off their new visions. Artists who 
have shared the embarrassment of my friend in finding 
that their old points of view and enthusiasms somehow 
de not seem to matter to their changed selves, are in 
a position of much difficulty: those conscious of 
no change, who can keep themselves aloof from the 
intense atmosphere in which the world is now renewing 
itself, should at once found and retire into an academy. 
For the rest this consideration is not perhaps pointless : 

no one is under any obligation to force himself to paint 
for exhibition unless he is assured that new inspiration 


is ripe. 


THE FAMILIAR SAYING. 


E all know that no good story was ever told 

for the first time. The best nursery stories 

have a pedigree that dates back to remote mythology, 
and the anecdotes that go round the dinner-table may 
in some earlier form have set primeval savages in a 
roar. Pope tells the story of the gourmand who 1s 
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given over by his doctor after a surfeit upon salmon ; 
whereupon 
** Mercy! cries Hilluo, miercy on my soul! 

Is there no hope? Alas! then bring the jowl ’’. 
This is directly copied from La Fontaine; but, accord- 
ing to Warton, is ultimately derived from an anecdote 
in Athenzus. The same point reappears with a charac- 
teristic modification in a story told by Beaucierk to 
Johnson. The chief difference is that ‘‘ buttered 
muffins ’’ have taken the place of the salmon. <A ‘ Mr. 
”, haying resolved to shoot himself, cats three 
buttered muffins for breakfast, knowing that he cannot 
be troubled with indigestion, and then blows his 
brains out. Everybody remembers the impression 
which this anecdote made upon Mr. Pickwick when 
amplified and told with due atiention to dramatic effect 
by Sam Weller. 

A difficulty suggests itself in regard to many pointed 
sayings. 


We cannot say whether two clever men have | 


hit upon the same thought, or one has had it from the | 


other and published it afresh. Take the saying about 


_ wears instead of being raised by it’’. 


the use of language, which has been connected with | 


Talleyrand. It belongs to a familiar class of witticisms 
formed by the inversions of truisms. The saying credo 
quia impossibile, or the saying that extremes meet, that 
the half is greater than the whole, that a man was 


fitted for a post and yet was appointed, that gratitude — 
is a lively sense of favours to come, and so on, are | 


other specimens of the successful application of a device 
which may be commended to anybody who wishes to 
take out a patent for making smart sayings by formula. 
It is natural enough that many clever men should have 
tried the effect of inverting the obvious truth about the 
use of language. Three masters of English epigram 
have certainly approximated very closely to this most 
popular witticism. South gives it as a characteristic 
precept of the wisdom of this world that ‘‘ speech was 
given to the ordinary sort of men whereby to com- 
municate their mind; but to wise men, whereby to 
conceal it’’. Young, in the second satire in the ‘‘ Love 
of Fame’’, speaks of the masquerade of court and 
town 
‘“ Where Nature’s end of language is declined 
And men talk only to conceal the mind ”’. 


Goldsmith, in ‘‘ The Bee’’, works out the same 
antithesis very carefully, first quoting the general 
principle of grammarians, and then adding that, in the 
opinion of men who know the world, the true use of 
speech is not to express our wants, but to conceal them. 
One need not speculate upon the degree in which one 
of these passages may have directly suggested another, 
or how the full-blown saying, from which each of them 
more or Jess differs, came to be associated with Talley- 
rand. By the way, another well-known phrase, which 
has been given to Napoleon, appears to be of native 
Dean Tucker, in one of his tracts upon the 
American War, calls the English a ‘‘ shopkeeping 
nation ’’; in talking about ‘‘a tricky, shopkeepers’ 
war ’’, the Germans little knew they were drawing from 
such a source ! 

The cause of the failure of South, Young, and Gold- 
smith to establish a claim to the saying about the use 
of language is apparently that a certain modesty pre- 
vented them from laying down the maxim with enough 
generality. A lurking desire to be more or less accurate 
has kept many good things from entire success. A 
man who would be witty must not be too scrupulous. 
A maxim should claim to be the expression of an 
absolute and invariable law of Nature, or it does not 


startle people enough to fix itself on their memories. | 


One may trace the growth of another familiar saying 


softens the antithesis and makes it a general statement 
instead of a scriptural allusion : 
** God made the country and man made the town ’’. 


Theologians might raise difficulties as to the orthodoxy 
of this, but it is a vigorous expression of sentiment, 
if not an accurate philosophical formula, and has there- 
fore become a popular quotation. The phrase reminds 
us of another saying, round which a good many writers 
have wandered, though it waited for one man of genius 
to establish its success. Our instance may again be 
taken from South, who wrote to Owen that ‘‘ Common- 
wealths put a value upon men as well as money, and we 
are forced to take them both, not by weight, but 
according as they are pleased to stamp them, and at 
the current rate of the realm’’. Wycherley uses the 
same illustration in the first scene of the ‘ Plain 
Dealer’’. ‘‘ I weigh the man’’, he says, ‘* not his 
title; ’tis not the King’s stamp can make the metal 
better or heavier. Your lord is a leaden shilling 
which you bend every way, and abases the stamp he 
This coincides 
almost verbally with Burns's 
‘* The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that ”’. 


Here borrowing is improbable; and the same may 
be said of many other cases where obvious images are 
used by different writers. When Goethe says, in the 
character of Werther, that it is now autumn in him as 
well as around him, that his leaves are turning yellow, 
and that the leaves of neighbouring trees have fallen, 
there is no reason to suppose he was thinking of the 
lovely haunting lines of Shakespeare— 

‘** Such time of year in me you may behold, 
When yellow leaves, or few, or none do hang, 

Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 

Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang ’’. 

Poets have remarked the parallel between the sad- 
ness of autumn and the human nature too often for such 
coincidences to deserve much notice. One may, how- 
ever, mention another case in which a poet may have 
suggested a happy phrase to the prose writer, where 
the thought is not quite so obvious, but where, on the 
other hand, the resemblance is not so close. Every- 
body remembers-the splendid compliment which Steele 
pays to Lady Elizabeth Hastings in the ‘‘ Tatler’, 
‘* To love her was a liberal education ’’. In the ‘‘Faith- 
ful Friends ’’ of Beaumont and Fietcher a gentleman 
says of a lady who has acted in a masque : 


‘* She teaches in her dancing; ’tis indeed 
A school to teach all we call liberal ’’. 


Steele’s compliment is very superior, because much less 
strained; but there is a similarity in the phrase which 
may suggest the possibilities of a hint having been 
taken. 

Our modern poets would generally be too proud to 
borrow thoughts directly from a previous author. They 


are not, indeed, too proud to put on old clothes of 
_ medizeval or classical fashion; but they might consider 


through a series of authors, and mark how it has im- | 


proved by increased generality. ‘‘ God Almighty first 


made a garden ’’, says Bacon in his sententious style. 
Cowley adds an antithesis, but makes the phrase too | 
quaint to be successful : 


‘* God the first garden made, and the first city Cain ”’. 


The remark is pointed enough, but it is now a mere 
conceit 


Cowper has much the same thought, but 


themselves insulted if it were suggested that the sub- 
stance was not their own, whatever may be the form. 
When we read in ‘‘ Maud ’’— 


‘Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day ’’, 


we do rot suppose Tennyson had even a faint recollec- 
tion of a spirited passage in one of Dryden’s transla- 
tions from Horace :— 
‘* Be fair or foul or rain or shine, 
The joys I have possessed in spite of fate are mine; 
Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my 
hour ’’. 
In the reigns of the Georges, however, people were not 


so particular. The two masters in the art of appropria- 
tion are Pope and Gray. There is scarcely a phrase in 


some of Gray’s most beautiful poetry for which pre- 
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cedent may not be produced from English or classical 
sources; and Pope’s method, even when he was not 
avowedly translating, was to serve up all manner of 
scraps from old poets, and set them as gems carefully 
polished and mounted in his own verses. Any number 
of examples have been collected by the industry of com- 
mentators, and probably a good many more remain to 
be discovered. They vary from downright plagiarism 
to remote suggestion. Oldham calls Butler ‘‘ the 
glory and the scandal of the age”’, and Pope des- 
cribes Erasmus as— 


‘‘ That great injured name, 
The glory of the priesthood and the shame ”’. 


Another familiar phrase, ‘‘ From grave to gay, from 
lively to severe’’, comes straight from Boileau— 


‘* Passer du grave au doux, du plaisant au sévére ”’. 


To these parallels there is no end; and it need only be 
said that in most cases the source is so obvious that 
there could be no intention of concealment. Gray, a 
more learned poet, applied the same method as sys- 
tematically ; and the only question is whether the words 
of his predecessor were unconsciously ringing in his 
ear or were deliberately appropriated. The familiar 
stanza, for example, which tells us that 


‘“‘ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ’’, 


has so many parallels that the only difficulty is in selec- 
part > for example, speaks in the ‘‘ Rape of the 
ock ’’ o 


‘* Roses that in deserts bloom and die ’’. 


Shenstone, in the same strain, talks about the 
“ desert’s lily ’’, and Young says of Nature : 


“‘In distant wilds by human eye unseen 
She rears her flowers and spreads her velvet green; 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace 
And waste their sweetness on the savage race ’’. 


Waller has the same thought, and for other parallel 
passages to the same stanza Gray’s editor quotes 
Bishop Hall, Chamberlayne, Shakespeare, Pindar, and 
various fragments of Greek poetry. It would be use- 
less to inquire which of these passages or how many 
of them may have been present to Gray’s mind. 


OUR LAURELS. 


HERE was a poet in a distant city whose laurels 
would not grow. 

And though he watered them with wonderful waters 
brought from strange rivers of the rarer lands, on 
perilous Journeys, yet they would not grow. 

On fairy dew he nurtured them, gathered on hills at 
dawn. He watered them with his tears when still they 
- would not grow. But the shades of the Older Poets 
came in a time of war, and brought him a cupful of 
the water of Lethe, and at once his laurels grew, grew 
and covered his brow from the fire of so many suns, 
and would not die at all, but were cool and green and 
immortal, and, towering up from the tired head that 
they soothed, put forth their branches over the cities 
of _ and made a verdure for ever in far fields of the 
world, 


DUNSANY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ONLY WAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Cheltenham, 
24 November 1914. 
Sir,—After the’ Franco-German War ithe Republic 
abolished conscription and replaced it by the democratic 


system of obligatory national service. No longer could the 
drawer of what had previously been called a ‘‘ bad number ” 


obtain a substitute to do his duty; the true principle that all 
had duties as well as rights was recognised. Men of all 
classes were obliged to serve together in the ranks, much 
to their mutual advantage. 

Conscript armies no longer exist, and the term is just as 
incorrect as that of ‘‘ mercenary ’’ applied to our own volun- 
tary soldiers. Of all Powers in Europe there only remains 
Great Britain which has not even yet admitted that her 
safety lies in the adoption of the principle of obligatory 
national service. Up to the present the idea seems to have 
obtained generally that, as ‘‘ Punch”? so well put it about 
fourteen years ago, ‘‘ it is the inalienable right of every free- 
born Briton to refuse to lift a finger in the defence of his 
country’. But, as everyone must by this time realise, the 
defence of our shores does not mean that the defenders must 
be confined within the periphery of the British Isles. 

At the present moment it is now being most strenuously 
carried out on the Continent, whence comes day after day 
the cry ‘‘ Send more men’’. They are wanted now, and 
more will be wanted later. The ‘‘ waste ’’ is enormous, per- 
haps even more than thoughtful soldiers ever anticipated. 
But we want to do more than fill up gaps in the khaki 
line. It ismone too thick and it is none too long. We want 
to be able to lengthen it and thicken it at will. More 
reserves of trained soldiers are wanted. It may be meanly 
objected that we are doing our share, that our Navy counts 
for much. So it does, as those who get three meals a day 
and pay little if any more for them should thankfully 
acknowledge. But why not do more than our mere share? 
This is a life and death struggle, in which all our efforts are 
required. Yet the papers still devote long columns to foot- 
ball news. It is true that this news is eagerly read and 
discussed in the trenches, but we may be sure that the 
arrival of the footballers themselves would be hailed with 
much greater joy by our hardly-tried troops at the front. 
And what material! Teams in the pink of condition under 
their own captains as section leaders, well disciplined, full 
of confidence in themselves and in each other, what a wel- 
come addition of strength they would be. All they want is 
some drill and musketry. And if the teams were to go, 
many from the crowds who go ito see them would surely 
follow. They have, it is true, subscribed handsomely, and 
that is good, but far better would it be were they to go and 
join at once. Mr. Blatchford has called on them, and per- 
haps they will yet give ear to his patriotic summons. Mean- 
while, however, it seems to many that it is not now too 
late to bring in national service. Its good effects, moral and 
physical, have already been pointed out, as well as the likeli- 
hood of its killing stupid class prejudices. If only the 
country had listened to the great Soldier Patriot who now 
lies beneath the dome of St. Paul’s! Then this war would 
have had a very different course, and would have cost less 
in life and money, and probably its duration would have been 
much curtailed. In many quarters opinion seems veering 
round in favour of national service. The country has never 
refused it. It has never been asked. It is not a party 
question, though party influence has viciously affected it. 
It is a national question, a question of life and death. It 
is still not too late, and if its adoption enable us to do more 
than our share so much the better and so much more advan- 
tageous also will it be when the time comes for peace 
conditions to be considered. This apparently should be 
better understood than seems to be the case at present, for 
—the war is not over yet. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. Dickie, 
Major-General (retired). 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 
18 November 1914. 
Sir,—The thought of National Service as a National 
Memorial to Lord Roberts must be in many minds to-day 
throughout these islands. We could not, of course, bring in 
any system of National Service for National Defence merely 
| to do honour to its chief protagonist, however distinguished 
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may have been the services he has rendered to the nation, or 
however dearly we may cherish his memory, unless we were 
satisfied that the scheme wag a good one for the country. 
But in this case everything points to its being, at this 
moment, not only the finest and fittest memorial possible, but 
the very best thing for the present defence and the future 
security of the British Empire. Everyone who has ever 
studied the subject knows in his heart that, while Lord 


Roberts’s arguments in favour of National Service have been - 


constantly contradicted they have never been disproved. To 
use a famous phrase of Lord Kitchener’s—I quote from 
memory—‘ They have not. been controverted and are, I 
believe, incontrovertible ”’. 

The memorial would have been a fitting one if there had 
been no war at all. Ten times more is it fitting now, when 
this terrible war is upon us and we are fighting for our 
very existence as a nation; when everything Lord Roberts 
predicted has come to pass; when it is essential for our 
success that immense numbers of fresh recruits should be 
put at once under training ; when indeed it is incumbent on 
every man in this country who can bear arms to enlist forth- 
with in the new armies destined to decide, on Continental 
battlefields, the fate for good and ail of this great Empire. 

There are those, unfortunately, in this country, who still 
oppose National Service owing, we can only think, to “‘ invin- 
cible ignorance’’. ‘They seem to think that National 
Defence is strictly limited to defence of these islands against 
invasion. They cannot understand that ‘‘ all our children’s 
fate’, the fate of ‘‘ all we have and are”’, is being decided 
now—to-day—on the battlefields of France and Flanders. 
There have lately been generous withdrawals of former oppo- 
sition: none more so than that of Mr. Eden Phillpotts in the 
‘Daily News’. But one of the chief delinquents, ‘‘ The 
Westminster Gazette ’’, still remains, as it boasted not long 
ago, ‘‘ impenitent ’’. However, I was glad to see a weaken- 
ing of this attitude in its article, on Monday night, on Lord 
Roberts. The exact words are worth quoting :—‘ It was 
never without a great sense of our presumption that some of 
us differed from him as to the particular method of solving 
the extremely difficult problem, which now confronts us, of 
preparing an army for service in a foreign country. Lord 
Roberts laid his stress on home defence, and made what 
must have been an irresistible appeal, if it had been impos- 
sible to defend this country from the invader except by the 
means that he proposed. When we are in the middle of the 
experience which will test all the rival theories on this 
subject, it is idle to argue about them.”’ 

But is not ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette ’’ yet aware that the 
test has been applied and the lesson learnt? Has it not yet 
realised the magnitude of its confessed ‘‘ presumption ’’? I 
will not pursue the subject farther. Lord Roberts would not 
have wished us to wrangle, or the country to be divided, 
over his grave. All advocates of National Service (and we 
must now form the great bulk of the community) would be 
only too glad to build a golden bridge for our opponents to 
enable them to come over to our side. There can be no 
National Service as a memorial to Lord Roberts unless the 
country at large cries out for it. But surely the great need 
is plain. The path of duty is the path of safety. Let Great 
Britain—aye, and Ireland, too, for he was Irish—arise as one 
man and say, ‘** Lord Roberts was right. We ought to have 
had National Service before the war; and we must have it 
now. It was his dearest wish, and he knew!” 
indeed, and then only, we might proudly say hereafter of this 
great soldier and great patriot ‘‘ si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice ”’. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. A. Crecan, Colonel. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
20 November 1914. 
Sir,—The conspiracy of silence and the wretched, tepid 
indecision towards Compulsion to-day are a public danger 
and a public scandal. I do not profess to know what the 


Then 


Liberal Party thinks about Compulsion: probably it is 
divided, the majority being dead against, the minority— 
which, I fear, is somewhat small—being tacitly in favour. 

But I do know what the Unionist Party thinks. By an 
overwhelming majority it is out and out in favour of the 
adoption now, straight away, of Compulsion by the passing 
of some perfectly simple, just, and supremely necessary law. 
I have not met and talked with a single Unionist, man or 
woman, who is not in favour of Compulsion now. 

There is, no doubt, a hesitating, half-hearted, timorous, 
and lethargic section of the Party which says, parrot-wise, 
that ‘‘ this is not the right moment”. As if any moment 
for Compulsion since the dawn of English history had been 
so entirely fit, so supremely pressing, as this one for Com- 
pulsion! But this section, though influential at the present 
time in the public Press, is utterly out of touch with the 
general and very strong feeling of the Unionist Party. I 
doubt whether, all told, it amounts to a five-hundredth part 
of the Party. 

Besides, outside Party altogether, the vast majority of 
patriotic, thinking people throughout England and Scotland 
are doubtless in favour of Compulsion at once. Turn to 
the ‘‘ Colonials”. They are dead in favour of Compulsion 
at once. They simply cannot understand why the Old 
Country hangs nervelessly back when the great cry from 
France is, ‘‘ More men! More men!” The Australians 
have no patience with the people who would put off Com- 
pulsion vaguely. The Canadians have no patience with 
that lamentable attitude of indecision, of waiting on events 
in this great crisis. 

I travelled up from Salisbury lately with two Canadian 
officers, one of them an officer high in rank. They told me 
that even in Canada Compulsion was coming, as it has 
come in Australia, and this though there was a splendid rush . 
to recruit when war broke out. 

It is to be hoped the Sarurpay Review will keep pegging 
away in favour of this vital step. Nothing else, by com- 
parison, much matters to-day, It does not matter whether 
the rifles are ready, or the khaki ready, or the officers ready : 
all these can be got quickly enough once we have the men 
earmarked. 

Yours faithfully, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
108, Long Acre, London, W.C., 
23 November 1914. 

Sir,—Are more men required for the Army or are they 
not? That is a straight issue, which, in the interest of our 
national life, demands a straightforward answer. The 
nation will stand no equivocation or circumlocution. If the 
Government will not answer it, they must go and give place 
to another that will speak out plainly. If more men are not 
required, how is it that daily almost we notice the advent 
of fresh placards on taxis, hoardings, and in shop windows, 
piteously, and frequently pictorially, urgently calling upon 
our capable men to join the ranks? If more recruits are 
needed, why is it that over and over again the assistance of 
willing and capable recruiting agencies is refused? The 
doubt in people’s minds is distracting. Let me give a 
concrete example. Many members of the Caravan Club 
volunteered to get up a recruiting crusade in out-of-the-way 
rural districts, where the apathy and ignorance about the war 
are appalling. In reply to this offer, the Director of Recruit- 
ing writes: ‘‘The arrangements for recruiting in rural 
districts are adequate.”” From this one would imagine that 
all is going smoothly in the recruiting business. Is it? 
What says the officer in the Army Service Corps in the 
‘Times’ of Saturday? ‘I should have thought that the 
recruits to the new Army would have exceeded the second 
million by now, and yet they don’t seem to have got the first 
completed yet. If they could only take the youth of England 
on a personally conducted tour along our lines here so that 
they could realise what we are up against, I think they’d 
join in a body; but, failing that, the best way to buck them 
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up would be a. hundred thousand Germans landing in 
England. 1 don’t suppose they’d get very far, still they 
would bring home to the smug armchair brigade, as nothing 
else ever will, something at least of the awful way in which 
Belgium and part of France have suffered.” 

Yet in spite of this and of many letters to similar effect 
from the Front, we are told that the recruiting is 
‘‘adequate’’. What are we to believe? The present 
critical situation imperatively demands an unequivocating 
explanation. Let us know where we stand. If help is 
needed, it will be forthcoming. If disaster ensues through 
the weakness and continued indecision of the Government, 
let them look to themselves. This is not the time for 
temporising. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. Harris STONE, 
Honorary General Secretary, | 
Caravan Club of Great Britain and Ireland. 


To the Editor of.the Sarurpay Review. 

Sik,—In reply to your article, ‘‘ The Only Way ”, in which 
you say ** we have heard of no case in which an employer has 
refused to keep a place open for a man who has enlisted ”’. 
My case is as follows :— 

First week in September told my manager I wanted to 
enlist. Was informed that another man would be engaged 
in my place, but the firm would endeavour to find a place 
for me on my return, probably at a much lower figure. 

Have since been told that if I joined the Army I should 
have to leave the firm; there would be no return. My age 
is 29, at which it is rather hard to start again at the bottom 
with those of age 19. 

Yours faithfully, 
Loyatty. 


“FOR HE TO-DAY THAT SHEDS HIS BLOOD FOR 
ME SHALL BE MY BROTHER.’—K. Henry V. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
16 November 1914. 


Sir,—Does the nation need this tragic contrast in order to | 


be fully awakened/—the contrast between the splendid 


patriot of eighty-two going to his death on his country’s | 


service and those laggard and spiritless youths, perhaps 60 


years his junior, who will not lift a finger to protect the | 


homes of their mothers. 


Does not this heroic death stir them, and will they not | 


offer themselves before it is too late and the order goes out 
to compel them to come in? 
Yours faithfully, 
Beatrick M. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REvIFW. 
‘* Walsingham,”’ 
Millington Road, Cambridge, 
25 November 1914. 

Sir,—If this war is not to be known in future as the 
barbarous war, measures should soon be taken to bring 
about an exchange of prisoners and also of those civilians 
who are detained on both sides of the North Sea. That 
step has generally been taken in the course of a prolonged 
struggle; and there can now be little doubt that this will 
be prolonged. On both sides the maximum of expense 
and inconvenience is incurred by detaining large numbers of 
prisoners, military and civilian. Why not exchange them? 
At first, it is true, Germany believed so firmly in the 
superiority of her troops that she was likely to drive a hard 
bargain. But surely her dream has been dissolved by the 
events around Ypres. Further, as regards an exchange of 
the detained civilians, it is not likely that the Germans 


detained here are more valuable, man for man, than the | 


Britons cut off in Germany. Many of the German détenus 
are waiters; and our détenus are probably in the main 


tourists, professional people, or of the upper trading class. ; 


Again, I say, why not exchange? If a certain rating has 
to be made for the value of the men to be exchanged, that 
again is not beyond the actuarial genius of the two nations, 
If all exchange is impossible, let facilities be granted for the 
despatch of warm clothing. It is cheaper to keep a man 
in some degree of health rather than to have him in hospital 
through insufficient clothing and malnutrition. Will vou 
not raise vour voice in favour of commonsense and humane 
methods in this matter? 
Yours, 
J. Rose. 


ALCOHOL V. EFFICIENCY. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
15, Wynne Road, Brixton, S.W. 

Sir,—Admiral Jellicoe, speaking at Gibraltar in 1911, 
quoted with approval a statement of Captain Ogilvy, the 
noted gunnery instructor, to the effect that carefully com- 
piled statistics revealed the fact that the shooting efficiency 
of the men was 30 per cent. better before than after the issue 
of the grog ration—one-eighth of a pint of rum liberally 
diluted with water. This finding is sufficiently serious in 
its immediate application and yet more so in its general 
significance. We may fairly infer that alcohol is the enemy 
not of shooting efficiency only but of efficiency generally, 


‘whether naval, military or civil. 


During the past quarter of a century something like four 
thousand millions worth of alcoholised liquor has been con- 
sumed in this kingdom. Many eminent authorities would 
have us believe that, practically, the whole of this consump- 
tion has tended to inefficiency, and hardly anyone will be 
found to deny that a seriously large proportion has tended 
inthat direction. This being the case, we stand to-day, when 
success, even safety, depends upon  strength—physical, 
nervous, moral and financial—a weaker people than if we 
had excluded this fascinating but dangerous article from our 
national dietary. Grave, therefore, is the responsibility of 
those who by their compliance have given support to the 
custom of using these liquors. 

This, however, is no time for reproach—always a useless 
proceeding—but it is one for grave and unprejudiced con- 
sideration, and, if necessary, for reformation. Many things 
are now coming up for judgment before a newly erected 
Court of Public Conscience, and this question of the use of 
alcohol amongst them. The non-use of this article can no 
longer be dismissed with the sneer appropriate to a “ fad”. 
It can claim a hearing and a fair one by those who wish 
well to their country. In a word, it is fairly certain that the 


| general use of alcohol militates against the attainment by 


the country of the highest possible power for offence, defence 


_ and progress. In the case of this article moderation and 
| excess, use and abuse, and that intermediate stage which 


is neither quite the one nor quite the other, are bound to- 


gether indissolubly. We cannot retain the use and at the 


same time escape the consequences, national and personal, 
of the inevitably resultant abuse. We must make a choice. 
There seems to me to be no room for hesitation. Surely 
the breaking through of a pleasant habit is but a slight price 
to pay for a share in the increased security and prosperity of 
one’s native land. Our fellow-countrymen at the front, 
doing duty in our stead, are for the most part abstainers by 
compulsion during their period of active service; would it 
not be an act of sympathetic good comradeship for us who 
abide at home voluntarily to abstain, at least until the close 
of the war, and to devote any money saved by our abstinence 
to the Prince of Wales’s or some similar fund? None will 
be the worse for this small act of patriotism, some will be 
distinctly the better, and it may well be hoped that with the 
experience thus gained many will continue for their own 
benefit a practice which in a time of emergency they adopted 


for the benefit of their country. 
Yours, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS. 


[Owing to the extreme pressure on our space, we are 
this week compelled to hold over many letters relating 
to the war.--Ep. “ S.R.”’] 
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REVIEWS. 
THE TERRIBLE YEAR. 


“The Franco-German War.’ Translated and Edited by 
Major-General Sir F. Maurice and others. Allen 
and Unwin. 21s. 

HIS book, in which a number of German officers 
of high rank once traced the history of the war 
of 1870, is a good example of the literature by which 

English opinion was so long beguiled. Reading it 

now, with our eyes cleared, we find that it is full of 

instruction, and those parts that deal with purely mili- 

tary affairs have distinct value. The work was not, 

however, meant for*the expert in arms. Its earliest 
as well as its latest chapters are entirely political, and 
fifteen years ago, when it was first published in Eng- 
land, we doubt not they were widely taken for gospel 
truths. To read this reprint is to become conscious 
indeed of the ironies of time! How strange to find the 
translator in his preface expressing a confident opinion 
that this record must enlist ‘‘ the sympathies of the 
whole English-speaking race ’’ for the conquerors who 

“have given to Europe thirty years of peace’?! At 

first, perhaps, we incline to put such words and their 

fairly general acceptance as proofs of a peculiar 
national blindness; but history shows that, though we 
may have erred the most, we have not erred alone. 

Harking back to the middle of the last century, we 

find that nowhere was the rise of Prussia more warmly 

welcomed than in—France! 

Sentiments once formed take long to dispel. The 
generous soul of the French people had been moved to 
delight by the first murmurings of German unity. The 
students and young men of the gymnastic clubs, who 
wanted to break down the boundaries of petty princi- 
palities and march, as they said, ‘‘ from the black night 
of slavery, through the blood of battle, to the golden 
dawn of liberty ’’, made an irresistible appeal to senti- 
ment. The movement they began seemed both demo- 
cratic and humanitarian; so democratic and humani- 
tarian, in fact, that it was marked by an initial plot to 
assassinate the twenty-two tyrants who between them 
kept the country a mere geographical expression. 
Whatever may have been thought abroad of the 
morality or wisdom of this patriotism, it was at least 
plain that it did not bode danger to strong neighbour- 
ing States. Years passed and few noticed that the 
movement was being directed by other hands. The 
places of the hot-headed dreamers had been taken by 
astute diplomats and capable soldiers. We have often 
heard how, when one party is dreaming, another has 
stolen the clothes, but the Prussian chiefs went a step 
further, for, after stealing the clothes, they dyed them 
another colour. German unity was still the cry, but 
everything else had been changed. The singers’ robes 
were converted into uniforms, the olive wreath was 
replaced by the spiked helmet, and the drum was 
sounded where the piano had been gently played. 

France had never known her terrible year of downfall 
had not the legions been able to collect against her 
under cover of thick fogs of sentimentality. Purblind 
folly, we may call it, not to have known the truth 
when Denmark was being robbed of her duchies and 
effete Austria wantonly attacked; yet the nation to be 
next despoiled watched the triumph of Prussia with the 
pleasure of an audience at a Wagner opera. Napo- 
leon I[l., who had seen enough war to detest it, and 
took a genuine interest in struggling nationalities, 
believed that his wishes were a guarantee of peace with 
his neighbour. When Marshal Niel asked France to 
meet strength with strength he found few supporters. 
Men accused him of wishing to convert his country into 
a great barrack, and it was in vain that he answered : 
‘* Take care, gentlemen, that you do not turn her into 
a great cemetery ’’. Purblind folly, indeed, on the 
part of the Emperor, his people, and the Corps Légis- 
latif; but France and England have been together in 
their follies even as they are now together in their 
glorious feats of arms. We, too, have had our Marshal 
Niels and our Prévost-Paradols to warn; but we have 


put them aside with Cassandra and the Lamachus of 
Aristophanes. It may be some comfort to think that 
we have not been alone in our blindness, yet it is cer- 
tainly the more extraordinary on our part since we had 
the events of 1870 to give us vision. 

Only lately, however, has there been any general 
knowledge of the truth about the causes of the Franco- 
German war. Bismarck and King William had a rare 
way of making their opponents appear in the wrong. 
‘** Politeness to the foot of the gallows, but hanging 
all the same ’’ was, as Busch tells us, a maxim which 
the Chancellor approved, and thus it was long made 
to seem that France had offensively forced the patient 
Prussian to draw a righteous sword. How well they 
deceived Carlyle and the prophets! Who in 1870 
suspected the Prussian bonds deposited in Madrid as 
an earnest that a Hohenzollern was coming, or that the 
Ems telegram had in its original form sounded to 
Moltke like a ‘‘ parley ’’, but had taken a different ring 
in his ears when it had been through Bismarck’s 
hands? German unity seemed in those days so laud- 
able and natural an ambition that nobody suspected it 
would blossom as Pan-Germanism, which, as writers 
like Bley and Hasse have told us, means an empire 
reaching from the mouth of the Rhine to the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea. No such candour is shown by the 
writers of the political chapters in this book. 
Admirably did they keep up the illusion of the ‘‘ Mother 
of Nations ’’ goaded to fury by the Paris mob. Well, 
indeed, were the men of 1870 trained in Bismarck’s 
school of duplicity. The strong language of a Bern- 
hardi or the bluster of a Bavarian Rupert would have 
put any of them to the blush. 

When we turn to the military chapters we come to 
genuine history. Naturally enough certain aspects of 
incidents such as those we connect with Bazeilles and 
Chateaudun are ignored, for the policy of ‘ frightful- 
ness ’’ was not then as openly avowed as it is to-day; 
but the narrative of the campaign is lucid and many 
of the observations made on it are just. On the one 
hand is an army perfectly prepared and led with the 
single purpose of worsting the enemy in the field; on 
the other an army unready for active service and 
handied with an eye to its effect or the course of home 
politics. Nothing but the dynastic needs of Napo- 
leon III. can po why all the forces of France were 
not concentrated under Paris as soon as it became 
known that the road to Berlin was not open. Instead 
there were aimless marches and counter-marches. 
Bazaine’s antics before Metz were so completely at 
variance with the rules of war that they actually gave 
him a temporary advantage on account of the surprise 
they afforded the German commanders. After reading 
of the rapid collapse of the veteran Imperial troops, 
it is surprising to come to accounts of the stubborn and 
even. partly successful resistance made to the invaders 
by such raw levies as General Chanzy led. Given a few 
months of training, the army of the Loire might well 
have revenged Sedan. Given disinterested leaders for 
France in the first instance, there would have been no 
Sedan for which to take vengeance. 

Seldom has a more pernicious notion got abroad 
than that which credited the German victories to racial 
superiority. Frederick Charles at Gravelotte and Von 
der Tann at Coulmiers knew that the French had not 
altogether lost the spirit of the soldiers of Jena. Each 
of the officers who contributed to this book seems to 
have recognised that the enemy had qualities of heroic 
bravery. Outnumbered and outgeneralled the French 
certainly were in battle after battle, but outclassed as 
man to man they never were in anything but details 
that can be put right by time. In the pride of victory 
it was not possible for the conquerors to see the whole 
truth of this. One German general writes of the 
French as ‘‘ funny fellows ’’ because they drape the 
Strasbourg memorial in crape, and another calls their 
officers theatrical because they break their swords 
rather than surrender them. No German saw more 
than vain display in this symbolism. Bravery behind 
the bayonet they had been forced to acknowledge, but, 
in spite of the Army of the Loire, the yet greater 
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quality of endurance in their foe escaped them. Let us 
believe that those whom the gods would destroy they 
first flush with victory, and, with due reservations 
made, regard this book as a collection of extremely 
interesting documents. 


LORD CROMER’S ESSAYS. 


Political and Literary Essays.’ Second Series. By 
the Earl of Cromer. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


iil: comments and reflections of a man like Lord 
Cromer, whose mind has been long exercised 

by the practice of government in one of the meeting- 
places. and danger zones of the world, make good 
reading, and the topics which he chooses are for the 
most part of serious political interest. We turn, 
naturally, first to those essays which deal with Ger- 
many. ‘The characteristic frankness of Prince Bilow’s 
book on Imperial Germany gives Lord Cromer an exce!l- 
lent Opportunity to expound the main principles which 
have guided the foreign and internal policy of the 
German Empire during recent years. Von Bilow, it 
is true, by no means represented the last word in Teu- 
tonic statecraft. He exhibited, as Lord Cromer says, 
‘‘an adamantine, albeit somewhat frigid, common- 
sense '’; he showed much of that prudence which was 
as essential a part of Bismarck’s equipment as was his 
unscrupulousness when the opportune moment had 
arrived; he would have avoided the reckless folly of a 
war against the Triple Entente without even the 
moderate reassurance of a fully secured Triple Alliance, 
and he has on many occasions shown a Philistine im- 
patience with that mixture of inaccurate history and 
cloudy metaphysics which is the sacred fountain of 
Prussian racial intoxication. He was, in fact, a work- 
a-day politician more concerned with carrying on the 
government than with establishing the predestined 
supremacy of the Teutonic race. | Consequently he 
could discuss the relations between England and Ger- 
many with coolness and could express quite sincerely 
the conviction that no conflict between the two nations 
would take place. .Lord Cromer objects strongly to 
his statement that the Anglo-French Entente was con- 
ceived in a spirit hostile to Germany. He might have 
quoted what Prince Bilow himself said in the Reichstag 
about the agreement in 1904: ‘‘ From the point of 
view of German interests we have nothing to complain 
of’. At the same time the real driving force that 
led England to abandon “‘ splendid isolation ’’ was the 
German challenge to her sea power, and the Entente 
was a very long stride away from close relations with 
Germany. Writing in February last, Lord Cromer 
displayed remarkable prescience in his analysis of the 
probabilities of the future. He argued then that the 
political conditions were very different in the two 
‘countries, that in England public opinion is supreme, 
while in Germany the wishes and judgment of one or 
more highly placed individuals control the issues of 
peace and war; further, that, while the immense 
majority of English people regard war as_ wholly 
unjustifiable save as a last resort to remedy some 
specific grievance occasioned by the action of a foreign 
Power, the Germans openly and honestly state that 
they believe war is at times desirable to strengthen the 
virility of the nation, and that on occasion war can and 
ought to be made to attain some object connected with 
internal policy. We are all familiar enough now with 
this German view, but Lord Cromer is one of the wise 
men, unheeded at the time, who showed why the 
danger which they predicted was a real one. He 
obviously has no shadow of doubt as to the genuineness 
of our English love of peace. A Whig himself, and 
regarding England as the great Whig nation, he has 
all the Whig’s imposing certainty of Whig rectitude. 
Yet it is surely one of the puzzles of our history 
whether the English are really a pacific people or not. 
They have never as a nation seriously prepared them- 
selves for land warfare, but in all past centuries they 
have responded with eagerness to any challenge. ‘‘ The 


English are not a military nation’’, says one of 
Disraeli’s characters, ‘‘ but they are a martial race ”’, 
Cromwell’s redcoats, who amazed Turenne by breaking 
into a cheer when they caught sight of the famous 
Spanish infantry whom they had to fight, were not 
untypical of the ordinary Englishman. 

Lord Cromer is equally shrewd and instructive ip 
his comments on Prince Bilow’s views of German 
domestic politics. The root difficulty of the empire is 
that it has nominally a Parliamentary constitution with. 
out the essential feature of an executive responsible to 
Parliament. Parliament has at least a negative control 
over finance, but Ministers are responsible only to the 
Emperor. A Parliamentary majority can neither confer 
nor take away office. ‘‘In countries ruled by Parlia- 
ment ’’, says Prince Bilow, ‘‘ the great parties and 
groups of parties acquire their political education by 
having to govern ’’, but in Germany that pathway of 
learning is denied them. Hence German parties are 
irresponsible critics, but this evil must be endured. 
‘‘Inasmuch as the first article of Prince Biilow’s 
political creed is to maintain Germany’s position as a 
world Power, which he thinks can only be done under 
‘strong, steady, and firm guidance’, he altogether 
rejects the idea that the critics should be given any 
opportunities to guide or to govern. He therefore falls 
back on the medizval conception of the monarchy, 


| under which he holds that Germany’s greatest triumphs 


will in the future, as in the past, be achieved.’’ ‘* In 
Prussia loyalty to the house of Hohenzollern is the 
national shibboleth ’’, and Prince Biilow contends that 
this loyalty, ‘‘ bred in the bone of every Prussian 
and bequeathed to him by his remote ancestors ’’, pre- 
vents hundreds of thousands’’ of Prussians from 
becoming Social Democrats. It is to be noted that this 
sentiment is distinctively Prussian, and it is impossible 
for a foreigner to say how far it exists in other parts of 
Germany. Moreover, it owes its strength to the fact 
that the, Hohenzollerns have been the principal agents 
in raising an insignificant Electorate into a world 
Power, and how far this loyalty will stand the test of 
disaster is likely to be the great German and the great 
European problem of the immediate future. It is well 
to remember that the Hohenzollerns rose more power- 
ful than before from the ruin of Jena, but Jena was not 
the result of their ambition. 

We have dealt with only one of many interesting 
and varied themes in this volume; it must suffice to say 
that there are many other essays bearing the impress 
of Lord Cromer’s powerful and experienced mind. 


THE MEDICI IMPRINT. 


1. “InMemoriam.” By Alfred Tennyson. 2. “ Knicker- 
bocker Papers, Rip Van Winkle, and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” By Washington Irving. 3. “Son- 
nets from the Portuguese.’ By Mrs. Browning. 
Philip Lee Warner. 6s. net each. 

HE criticasters say that Tennyson, save for 
‘“Maud ”’ and a few songs and lyric trifles, is 
not to be read much in the future; and that he was the 

Victorian poet, who appealed to the ‘‘ middle classes ’’. 

Is he not to be associated with heavy Sunday mid- 

day dianers; with antimacassared drawing-rooms, and 

with the ear that cannot recognise a thing as poetic 
unless it flows smoothly? The reply of the Medici 

Press is to print his ‘‘ In Memoriam '’—the poem which 

perhaps beyond all others comes under the displeasure 

of the criticasters—in a form and type which appeals to 
those who think fine taste should go to the publishing 
of the great works of authentic masters in literature. 
Dressy books; rouged up books; books that flaunt 
impertinent illustrations often with a nasty smell; books 
that are built to take one by storm; books which make 
the man who is deceived by the meretricious exclaim, 

How beautiful! ’’; books that would bowl one over 

by their bulk; books that awe one into admiration by 

their price alone—one would away with the whole 
oppressive crew. Now nothing of that nature issues 
from the Medici Press. Here books appear to be made 
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largely for the joy of the making ; and one is conscious, 
in handling such volumes as these three, of certain 
loving pains that went to the production ; much as one 
is conscious of it in handling an old Moxon or an old 
Pickering, or a little compact volume of Bell’s Poets 
issued a hundred years ago or thereabouts ; or a Sharpe 
in a paper cover—Prior’s poems, for example (1807), 
which the reviewer unearthed in some twopenny rum- 
mage box and added joyfully to his shelf of kindred 
volumes and editions of seventeenth and eighteenth-cen- 
tury men. 

Even the wrapper of these Medici Press books has 
its merit—the tint and the texture of the paper, the 
type and its deliberate arrangement. It is impossible 
all books should be produced in this way. All books 
are not suited to it, and clearly among these are a mul- 
titude written by great authors and small alike, on a 
great diversity of subjects. The choice of the book to 
be produced in this form, and to bear the imprint of this 
Press, is a matter for nice judging. We think that, as 
a general rule, it should be restricted chiefly to reprints 
of works of imagination, whose position in the world 
of print is secure; and one has certainly not met with 
any very serious judge who holds that ‘‘ In Memoriam 7 
is not of this high company. One word more, a com- 
mercial: these reprints are worth the coin: they are, 
it occurs to one, something of an investment of a kind, 
and will keep. 


THE EVENING OF A LIFE. 


“Mary Russell Mitford: Correspondence with Charles 
Boner and John Ruskin.” Edited by Elizabeth Lee. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


HERE is an abundant grace about these out- 
ti pourings from one author in the autumn of her 
life to two others in the spring of theirs. Miss Mitford 
liked young men, especially if they were addicted to 
writing, yet not, as she said, ‘‘mere penmen”’. 
Charles Boner was sportsman as well as author, his 
chief original work being ‘‘ Chamois Hunting in the 
Mountains of Bavaria’. The theme pleased Miss 
Mitford, who had been bred in an atmosphere of field 
sports, though she detested ‘‘ battue ’’ shooting. But 
Boner has given more lasting pleasure by his fine 
translations from Hans Andersen, which in our child- 
hood have made thousands of us his debtors. Miss 
Mitford did not think Andersen a writer who would 
wear well, but she had a similar opinion about Words- 
worth! She is not, in fact, where criticism is con- 
cerned, a very valuable guide. This correspondence, 
however, is full of remarks on books, remarks usually 
interesting if often as surprising as her view of Words- 
worth. Also, she had studied authors as well as their 
writings. ‘‘I wonder that your knowledge of the 
world ’’—thus she admonishes Boner—‘‘has_ not 
taught you that people who write verses themselves 
are precisely those who care least about the verses 
of other persons’’. From this reproach, however, 
she is herself exempt, as witness her ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Literary Life ’’, written and published during the 
years covered by this correspondence: a book which 
gives us numerous agreeable glimpses of her own 
history is a kind of hortus siccus of the ‘‘ beauties ”’ 
of many poets, major, minor, and minimus—she cer- 
tainly would not have allowed that any one of her 
favourites was minimus, but as certainly many of them 
were—made her a host of new friends, and risked 
losing her the friend she valued most. Her close and 
affectionate intercourse with Mrs. Browning, thus for 
a moment imperilled, was very precious to her. It 
is curious that both were admirers of Napoleon III. 
through thick and thin. Their hero-worship was so 
profound as to be quite impervious to the shock which 
the coup d’état might have been expected to give it; 
thus can partisanship and a handsome presence blind 
the eyes to what is ugly. But Miss Mitford would 
have nothing to say to spiritualism, and deplored Mrs. 
Browning’s subjection to it. To follow their diver- 


gences a little farther, while Mrs. Browning, comment- 
ing on the nascent fame of Clough and Matthew 
Arnold, declared that ‘‘ these writers are not poets ’”’, 
Miss Mitford ungrudgingly allotted them a share, each 
in his own degree, of ‘‘ the right celestial fire ’’. 

But enough of literary verdicts. Let us pass to 
Miss Mitford’s personality. As these letters show, 
hers was a brave, cheerful, indefatigable figure, 
battling with ill-health and disablement, and defying 
either to enfeeble her iaterests and her mental hold on 
life. She was a prodigious reader to the last, and, 
above all, a most loving observer of external nature. 
‘*] have the unspeakable comfort’’, she writes to 
Ruskin, ‘‘ of being wheeled to an open window. I 
am too much buried in the chair to see into my little 
flower-court, but I look up to oaks and elms and a 
graceful acacia waving across the clear blue sky. I 
saw the riches of this gracious season cleared from 
the distant harvest-fields, carried off in wains laden 
with such crops as I never remember, overfilling the 
garners and crowding the rickyards with their plenty— 
all this I saw, and I still see the clear pool where the 
cattle are standing, seeking the shade of the huge 
pollards on this sunny October day as they did in 
sultry August—and like a glimpse of the actual world 
I see the distant high-road gay with flocks, herds, 
carriages, horsemen, carts filled with women and men, 
with shouting boys, passing in noisy felicity to a 
country fair’’. And her heart, as the letter assures 
us, overflowed with thankfulness; this, too, at a time 
when, as the result of the carriage accident which 
shortened her days, she was confined not to her bed, 
but to an easy chair, ‘‘ with no other change but being 
sometimes propped up by air-pillows, and sometimes 
having my feet lifted on another chair ’’. Her intellect, 
her memory, and her taste were unimpaired to the end. 
One of her last pleasures was a gift from Ruskin of 
his ‘‘ Lectures on Architecture and Painting’’, a 
month before she died. Here is her memorable ap- 
preciation of them, a fragment worthy of the author 
of ‘“‘Our Village’’: ‘‘I, so bad a judge, am yet 
sure of those Giotto plates, because all last night as 
I lay, after looking at them, sleepless but with my 
eyes closed—I saw them just as I have often seen a 
bank of purple violets, or a bed of lilies of the valley 
amongst the dead leaves of the Silchester coppices— 
and this never happens, can never happen, except with 
fine things”’. Here is the harvest of a quiet eye, 
indeed. Miss Lee, who has connected the letters with 
just such a running commentary as the reader needs, 
recalls the impression made upon Charles Kingsley 
by his country neighbour: ‘‘I can never forget the 
little figure rolled up in two chairs in the little Swallow- 
field room, packed round with books up to the ceiling, 
on to the floor—the little figure, with clothes on of 
course, but of no recognised or recognisable pattern; 
and somewhere out of the upper end of the heap, gleam- 
ing under a great deep globular brow, two such eyes 
as I never, perhaps, saw in any other Englishwoman 
—-though I believe she must have had French blood 
in her veins, to breed such eyes and such a tongue, 
for the beautiful speech which came out of that ugly 
(it was that) face; and the glitter and depth, too, of 
the eyes, like live coals. ... She was a triumph of 
mind over matter’. All of which we accept, save the 
one word “‘ ugly ’’; that we cannot possibly admit, as 
we look on her portrait by Lucas, and as we muse u 
that admirable memory of the violets and the lilies. 


NOVELS. 

“ But She Meant Well.” By William Caine. Lane. 6s. 
b Be E enfant terrible has appeared so often in fiction 

that it requires no little ingenuity to render 
the subject acceptable. Mr. William Caine, however, 
is fully equal to it. His Hannah, the five-year-old 
daughter of a policeman, is a delectable person—to 
read about. Not to live with, we should add, for 
Hannah was up to every kind of bedevilment it is 
possible to imagine, and we doubt whether even the 
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most ingenious child could ever have exhibited such 
perfect genius for doing the maddening thing. From 
the moment when she placed her well-sucked hand in 
the palm of that fastidious writer of poetry, Mr. Steine, 
we knew she meant mischief. He was able surrepti- 
tiously to wipe away on his ulster the traces of her 
wet fingers, but the effects of her later escapades 
could not so easily be removed. But, unlike other 
children, Hannah did not indulge in mischief for mis- 
chief’s sake. She was exasperatingly good, and she 
always perpetrated her worst feats with a desire to 
be a ‘helpful little thing’’. She meant well. 
Amongst other results of her efforts were the flooding 
of the house, the destruction of the lawn by cows, 
the burning of the poet’s great poems, and a host of 
minor achievements. 

Mr. Caine’s fresh and buoyant humour will compel 
laughter even from the most case-hardened. He has 
a cheerful wit of his own, and out of the slenderest 
materials has made a capital book. 


“Old Wives for New.” 
Appleton. 6s. 

This is a story of disillusion and disaster, and it is 
told by an author who has set his teeth to go through 
with his job without sparing either himself or the 
reader. His theme makes it necessary for him to 


By David Graham Philips. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


; ART. 
Masters of Painting: Holbein; Raphael; G. F. Watts; Botticelli, 
Duckworth. . 6d. net each. 
BrocraPHy. 


Life of Benjamin Disraeli (W. F. Monypenny). Murray. 12s. net. 
The True Ulysses 8. Grant (Gen. Charles King). Lippincott. 10s. 6d. 
net. 
_——— of Forty Years (Princess Catherine Radziwill). Cassell, 
. net. 


History. 
The Spanish Dependencies in South America. 2 vols. (Bernard 
Moses). Smith, Elder. 21s. net. 
Japan To-day and To-morrow (H. W. Mabie). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


| The Development of the European Nations (J. Holland Rose). 


deal with the bons viveurs of New York and their | 
clientéle; and he paints a remarkably convincing pic- | 


ture of the American half world. It has the authentic 
touch. All through he refuses to compromise. His 
merciless history of the gradual failure of an unsuc- 
cessful marriage, and the disaster it brings upon the 
principal people of the tale, makes much of what we 
are content to describe as realism seem reticent and 
evasive by comparison. The author’s justification for 
many of the scenes here described--many of them 
unendurably searching and intimate—is that he is 
clearly out for a strict fidelity to the truth of his tale. 
He holds to his purpose through scenes and episodes 
that would daunt ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
agreeable ‘‘ naturalist’? authors who live upon the 
fringe of the world into which Zola so boldly adven- 
tured. He is filled with something of that fierce 
“* religion of realism’’ that urged Tolstoi in the writing 
of many of \the more terrible pages in ‘‘ War and 
Peace’’ or in the ‘*‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’. We were 
reminded, in reading the part of Mr. Philips’ tale in 
which the traces of a murder are systematically 


obscured, of Flaubert’s dreadful details concerning the 


death of Mdme. Bovary. 


It is the merit of this book that it cannot be read | 


without an active disgust for its people. Mr. Philips 
shows vice its own image, and no one is likely to look 
into his mirror for the mere fun of the thing. Cer- 


tainly this book will not be read by those who like vice — 


to be represented as allurement and champagne. 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction.”’ By WilliamS. Walsh. Lippincott. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This is a really remarkable book—a guide to all the famous 
people in fiction. It is difficult to credit a single author with 
the knowledge here displayed. We have tried to think of some 
fictitious person whose omission would make a serious gap in 
the ranks; but we have failed. They all seem to be included— 
a mighty host running into whole battalions. Mr. Walsh gives 
a short sketch of each character and the main lines of the tale 
that contains him. He also quotes the verdicts upon his people 
of celebrated critics, and of the better sort of Reviews. The 
opinion of the “ Saturday ” is frequently honoured in this way. 
The summaries are clear and accurate, and the brief judgments 
of the author are astonishingly sound when we consider the 
enormous scope of his work. We really begin to wonder whether 
Mr. Walsh is not a syndicate of able and energetic men. His 
book will be found invaluable for those whose memories are 
a little slippery in their hold upon the locus classicus. It is also 
good fun turning these pages for their own sake, meeting scores 
of old friends in a quarter of an hour and agreeing or disagreeing 
with the crisp, packed summaries, censures, appreciations, and 
opinions of the author. 


Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
Essays, Political and Historical (C. Tower). 6s. net; Shakespeare 
and Sir Walter Ralegh (Henry Pemberton). 6s. net. Lippincott. 
~— and Waterloo (Capt. A. F. Becke). 2 vols. Kegan Paul. 
net. 
Law AnD Economics. 
National Health Insurance through Approved Societies (W. A. 
Willis). Hodder. 10s. 6d. net. 
and Contract (R. T. Ely). 2 vols. Macmillan. 17s. net. 
Problems of Power (Wm. M. Fullerton). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
Railway Rates and Traffic (C. Colson). Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
A Woman in China (Mary Gaunt). Laurie. 15s. net. 
~~ oe Old World and the New (Guglielmo Ferrero). Putnam. 
3. 6d. net. 

On the Trail of the Opium Poppy (Sir A. Hosie). 2 vols. Philip. 

25s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Doctrine of Judicial Review (E. S. Corwin). 

Press. 5s. 6d. net. 
Eton in the ’Eighties (Eric Parker). Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 
Heroes and Heroines of Fiction (W. S. Walsh). 


Oxford University 


net. 
Italian Gardens of the Renaissance (Julia Cartwright). Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 
Stories of Russian Life (Anton Tchekoff). Duckworth. 6s. net. 
The Asiatic Dionysos (G. M. N. Davis). Bell. 10s. 6d. net. 
The ane of the Oriental Rug (G. Griffin-Lewis). Lippincott. 
. net. 


The Younger Generation (Ellen Key). Putnam. 6s. net. 


The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


‘“would be one which based life” 
“‘assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
‘‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
‘* periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
“incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“ the right to participate in Surplus.” 


Accumulated Funds amount to £16,000,000 


ESTABD. 
1837. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


Lippincott. 10s. 6d. 
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ANNUITY 
POSSIBILITIES 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. 
is the oldest and strongest British 
Colonial Life Office. Annuitants are 
protected by its funds of £10,750,000 
invested under the supervision of the 
Canadian Government. For instance, 


A man of 66 can purchase an 
income of £100 a year for 
£848 (other ages pro rata). 


No investment of any description 
can produce an income at once so large 
and so safe as that offered by the 
Canada Life Assurance Co. 


The Company alsooffers excellent 
terms for Life and Endowment Assur- 
ance, and issues at least six of the 
best policies obtainable. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ Making the Future 
Secure,'’ stating your age, to Mr. A. D. 
Cheyne, Manager. Your enquiry will 
receive his personal attention. 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 
(Established 1847), 

31 Canada Life Buildings, King Street, 

Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, 
Anaual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
QUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival. 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of #273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Curer Orrics : ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10, 


THE GOVERNORS OF MERCERS SCHOOL, Holborn, London, hereby 
give notice that it is their intention to elect a Head Master for the 
School in December next, whose duties will commence in January, 
1915, Or as soon after as possible. Candidates must be graduates 
of some University in the United Kingdom. No person is dis- 
qualified by reason of his not being in Holy Orders, but the 
Governors require that there shall be proper provision made for 
teligious instruction in the School, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England. Candidates are to make their 
application in writing and forward 8 copies, together with 8 
copies of not more than 3 testimonials. 

Applications must be forwarded to undersigned, from whom 
any further information can be obtained, on or before December 
oth, 1914. 

The Clerk of 
The Mercers Company, 
Ironmonger Lane, E.C. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN have opened 
a WAR ROOM 
at 43 PICCADILLY, W., opposite Prince’s 
Hall, where most of the war books of the 
day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone : Mayfair 3601. 


FIRE RISK.—TuHE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 

OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 

Art COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 

SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Sguars, W. 


Exxzcurtors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorRKS OF ART, FamiLy JEWELS, OLD 
Furniture, Pictures, Prints, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Comms, Booxs, Lacz, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town and Sales on 
Owners’ ses in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


IVE THE BEST kp for Com: and General Advertising. Advise, 
Estimates, and all of Replies received. 


COUNTY +» Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Acoldent and Disease, 
OFFICE, 


Limited, 


Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST., W. 


Motor Car and Lift, 


AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB" Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 | 


In nraking, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much strenger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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Che Princess Rary’s 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Christmas Fund. 


“T want you all now to help me to send a 
Christmas present from the whole Nation to 
every Sailor afloat and every Soldier at the 
front. Please will you help me” ? 


Mary. 


To H.R.H. The Princess Mary, 
Buckingham Palace, London, S.W. 


I beg to enclose herewith remittance for 


4 d ; 

as a donation to your Royal Highness’s Fund. 
MOM 


How is the War affecting 


your Investments ? 


THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


DECEMBER ISSUE NOW READY 
CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL ARTICLES: 


An American View of the War. By George G. 
Moore. 
What becomes of War Money. By T. C. Elder. 


German Shipping and British Trade. By 
Arnold Wright. 


The Finance of the War. By Henry A. Watt, 
M.P., and T. Hynes, LL.B. 


Germany's Resources. By T. Good. 


The War: New Aspects of British Commerce. 
By W. Durran. 
Extracts from the World’s Press dealing with Investments. 
Digests of Companies’ Reports, and latest Quotations and 
Dividends, 


Purchasers of the December issue are entitled to 
FREE INFORMATION about Investment Securi- 
ties at any time during the next three months. 


On all Railway Bookstalls, 
1 |- net. or Post Free ng the Publishers, 
2, Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
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“The Flaw in our Armour” 


MAJOR GEN. SIR W. G. KNOX, K.C.B., 


With an Introduction by 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


Price 1s. net. 1/3 post. 


“This small work should, we think, be printed in staring, 
plain, and very black type, ‘and posted on the walls of every 
public building throughout Great Britain in order that those 
who run may read.’’— ACADEMY. 

H. Jenkins & Co., 12 Arundel Place, Haymarket, 

London, and all Railway Bookstalls. 


THE LITERARY EVENING PAPER 


Special Reviews of all the Best and 
Latest Books. 
every Thursday ; 


Gossip about Books,” 
Books 
Magazine 


worth 
Reading,” every Saturday ; “ 


Reviews,” Ist week in every month. 
| Wounded 1803 


IF YOU LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY & IF YOU WANT 


The Very Latest 
War News 


ON SUNDAY MORNING 
send a Post Office Order for 


to the Publisher of the “Evening 

Standard,” 104 Shoe Lane, London, and 

for six months you will receive at your 

breakfast table on Sunday morning the 

SATURDAY SPECIAL EDITION 
of the 


The best informed, best edited, and most 
widely read of any of the penny evening 
newspapers. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. . DECEMBER. 
*THE HAPPY WARRIOR.’ y Colonel A. Keene, D.S.0O. 
RUTHLESS WARFARE AND FORBIDDEN METHODS. 

By Sir Thomas Barclay (Vice-President of the Institute of Inter- 


national Law). 
THE WASTE OF THE WAR, AND THE TRADE OF TO- ag a eng 
By 
AN ‘KULTUR’ FROM A es POINT OF VIEW. 
one e Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham. 
roe AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE: WITH SOME IMPRESSIONS 
FROM A By Blane. 
RS FROM PA A 
Kinloch-Cooke. 


Communica‘ 
COULD NAPOLEON TO- DAY? 
M. JOHNSTON (A of Modern History at 


ara.) 
AMERICA AND THE WAR 
WAR AND - 


the 
IDEALS—GERMAN AND. ‘OTHERS. 
RELIGIONS AND THE WAR, 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SELF 
A NATURALIST IN NORTH AFRICA. By H.M. 
COLONIAL CANE OR HOME-GROWN BEET? A SS ee 


By 
ENERAL VON BERNHARDI ON THE MORAL LOGIC OF’ WAR. 
a By W. H. Mallock. 


(2) ALSACE-LORRAINE. By A. * Whyte, M.P. 
London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents.—DECEMBER, 1914. 


The Blight of Prussian Autocracy. By Sidney Whitman. 
War and Finance. By J. B. Firth. 
The Submarine in War: Its Menace and Achievement. By Archibald Hurd. 
Armageddon—and After. (III.) 
The War Spirit and Christianity. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Paul Claudel. By Dr. G. Chatterton-Hill. 
Lord Alverstone'’s Recollections.” By Holford Knight. 
Menace in the Near East : 
I. Turkey and Egypt. By Arthur E. P. B. Weigall. 
II. Germany and Turkey. By J. Ellis Barker. 
The Effect of Warfare upon Commerce and Industry: A Retrospect and a 
Forecast. By J. B. C. Kershaw. 
Germany's Naval Plot in the Mediterranean. By Nautilus. 
The American Elections. By James Davenport Whelpley. 
The History of the War. 
The Achievement. Part III. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


M. 
‘By H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
Sir B Bampfylde K.C. 
By Tuker. 


By AS. 
Wallis (Ashton Hilliers.) 
L VIEW. 

F.LC. 


Chapters XX.—XXVII. By E. Temple Thurston, 


Just Published. 
An Important New Work by 


SIR ALEXANDER HOSIE, 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


ON THE TRAIL OF 
THE OPIUM POPPY 


Two volumes, 9} by 6 ins., with Maps and Illustrations, 
25s. net. 


Primarily the record of an investigation into the 
cultivation of opium in China after prohibition, but 
incidentally also recording the observations of an oriental 
traveller of wide experience upon life and nature in 
remote regions. 


Of all Libraries and Booksellers, 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 
32, Fleet Street, London. 


“SATURDAY ” BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON. 


5/- net. Postage 4d. 


The Standard Book on the Standard Card Game and an 
acceptable gift to the Officers of our Fleet. 


The West Strand Publishing Co., Ltd., 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


XUM 


Books are Always Welcome 


The Land of the Future 
THROUGH SIBERIA. By Dr. Nansen. 


trated and with maps. 15s. net. 


“The most recent attempt to estimate the vast resources which our Ally 
holds in reserve in his Asiatic dominions,’’— Scotsman. 


The Peace of Ghent, Dec. 1814 
A GREAT PEACEMAKER. (albert Gallatin) 


1813-1827. 10s. net. 


THE | GRAND ASSIZE. By A Humble Clerk. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A book of deep reverence 
last Judgment the different ty: 


The World’s Driving Force 
THE CONQUEST OF OIL. (Conquests of 


Science), By F. A. Talbot. 100pp. Illustrations. 6s. net. 
John Masefield at his best 


PHILIP THE KING: and Other Poems. 
By John Masefield, Author of ‘‘ Dauber.’’ 3s. 6d. net. 


The Most Wonderful Beast 
THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. 


By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. [Illustrated from the Author's 


Illus- 


and mete ee tt which pictures and sums up at the 


Photographs. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. E. 
Alexander Powell, Illust. Cr. 8vo. Clo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Author was actually in firing line throughout campaign 
and only corresbondent who 
1—was attached officially to Belgian Army. 
2—was eye-witness of German entry into Antwerp. 
3—interviewed a German General in this war. 


Latest Gs. Fiction. 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. 
THE VEILED LIFE. 

YES. 

THE UNTILLED FIELD. 

A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN: LONDON. 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
Henrietta Goldie, 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
George Moore. 
Duncan Swann. 


An Ideal Gift Book for Christmas. 


British Flowering Plants 


ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED 
FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES 
REPRODUCED FROM DRAWINGS BY 


MRS. HENRY PERRIN 


WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
BY 


PROFESSOR BOULGER, F.L.S. 


Four volumes, royal quarto, buckram. £15 15s. net. 


The fourth volume, comp eting the work, has just been issued. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 11 GraFron St., NEw Bonp SrT., W. 


will net be forgotten: but Mrs . Perrin's wild flower portraits make the most 
beautiful gallery of the kind that has been shown in this country, and Gowen 
when complete will have no English rival."—The Saturday Review. 
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READY ON THURSDAY NEXT 


VOLUME 3, 1846-1855. 


THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAEL! 


Earl of Beaconsfield. By the 
late W. F. Monypenny & G. E. 
Buckle. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


This volume shows Benjamin 
Disraeli on the full tide of for- 
tune, Leader of the House of 
Commons, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and creator of the 
spirit of modern Conservatism. 


Vol. 1804-37. Vol. 
1837-46. By the late W. F. 
Monypenny. Price 12s. net 
each. 


[ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


SPECIAL WAR BOOKS 


DEALING WITH MANY ASPECTS OF THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT, 


The Story of the Great European War down to the battle 
of the Aisne. - 


WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT 


By Captain Brereton, the famous Author of ‘‘ With 
Roberts to Candahar,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK 
By Pau! Danby and Lieut.-Col. Cyril Field, R.M.L.I. 
A descriptive Account of the Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army, brought upto date. Profusely illustrated. Extra 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 


By W. J. Claxton. The marvellous story of man’s 
achievements in the conquest of the air. Profusely illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN WEAPONS OF WAR : 
By Land, Sea, and Air. 


By Cyril Hall. A popular account of all the engines of 
modern destruction. Illustrated with the latest Pictures 
from the Seat of War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEO 


By E. Levett. With 10 Maps and many illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA: 


A Tale of the South African War. By G. A. Henty. 6s. 


FOR NAME AND FAME: 


or, to Cabul with Roberts. By G. A. Henty. 5s. 


WITH ROBERTS T0 CANDAHAR : 


A Tale of the Third Afghan War. By Capt. Brereton. 5s. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. | | 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKs, 


Life of Lord Avebury. 8y Horace 
G. HUTCHINSON. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 

The Evening Standard.—" In undertaking the biography of Lord 
Avebury, the amount of detail necessary t» anything like full apprecia- 
tion of such a busy career must have demanded serious consideration. 
Mr. Hutchinson has tackled this with courage and success, and the 
result = that these volumes contain a thoroughly competent account of 
their subject.” 


NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 


Britain and Turkey. The Causes 
of the ere set out, in brief form, 
from the Diplomatic Correspondence. 
By SIR EDWARD COOK. 8vo. Sewed 2d. 


England, Germany and 


Europe. sy JAMES WYCLIFFE HEAD- 
LAM, M.A. Reprinted from the Church Quarterly 
Review. 8vo. Sewed 2d. 


AnEnglishman’s Callto Arms. 


Reprinted from the Daily Mail. 8vo. Sewed 1d. 


The City of Dancing Der- 
vishes, and Other Sketches 
and Studies from the Near 
East. By HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, 
Author of ‘‘ The Fringe of the East,’’ &c. Illustrated. 
Extra crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 


Japan To-dayand To-morrow. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. With Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY'S NEW VOLUME. 


Satires of Circumstance. 
Lyries and Reveries. With Miscel- 
laneous Pieces. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Saturday Review.—‘‘ There is some of Mr. Hardy's best 
verse in this book.” 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


The Indian Story Book, con- 
taining Tales from the Ramayana, 
the ahabharata, and other Early 
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